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ALSO SPEED 
Every dollar saved in the school 


system now means greater security for 


salaries. Just as in ancient days Old 
Mercury's staff was a symbol of speed, 


so today is the Mimeograph a symbol 


of speed—and economy. Let us show 
you some of the remarkable things it is 
doing in schools. right now. See new 
ways of doing test papers, report sheets, 


bulletins, graphs, letters, etc. For full par- 


ticulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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GEO. S. PARKER ANNOUNCES... 


REVOLUTIONARY PEN 


New Invention abolishes rubber sac—is Vacuum filled 


Reversible Point writes two ways 
... under side fine, medium, broad, etc. 
..- upper side fine or extra fine 


Barrel styled in Striped Laminations 
as shimmering as velvet 


+ patented... non-breakable 


Now appears a fountain pen with a twice greater 
ink capacity! A twice-as-useful point! A twice 
greater beauty and distinction! A twice greater 
value for the money! It is revolutionary in principle 
and perfectly marvelous in performance. 

Not the first sacless pen—but the first sacless 
pen containing no pump, no piston, no valves— 
nothing to fail and render it useless after a brief 
spin of service. 

Ilere is the goal sought by pen makers for two 

enerations. Its name is the Poker Vacuum Filler 
Pen. Itis Geo. S. Parker’s masterpiece—the crown- 
ing achievement of his long career as the world’s 
leading pen maker. 

Thus Parker Pens are now made two ways: the 
famous Parker Duofold (with rubber sac) at $5 
and $7; and the new Parker Vacuum Filler 
(sacless) at $7.50. 

By abolishing the rubber ink-sac found in all 
conventional pens, Parker’s marvelous Vacuum 
Filler Pen increases the ink capacity 102% without 
increasing the size! 

Its point is reversible—a two-way writer—made 
of platinum and gold, Iridium tipped. For hair-line 
figures and fine notes, you write with the upper 
side; for writing your usual hand, fine, medium or 
broad—you use the lower side. 

The clip is formed by a smart golden arrow that 
holds the pen low and Bostorarcil in the pocket. 

A great creative artist—commissioned by Parker 
—produced in this pen not only a wholly new 
style, but the smartest and most distinguished pen 
barrel ever given the world. It is built up, layer on 
layer—laminated—to form alternate stripes of 
Silver Pearl and Jet, trimmed with white gold, or 
Burgundy Pearl and Jet, trimmed with yellow Sid 
gold. Its exclusiveness is protected by Parker de- : HOLDS 102% MORE INK REVERSIBLE POINT 
sign patents. Hence those who want something 
original and distinguished are guarded against 
imitations. 4, 

Would you like to see how ingeniously this pen ‘arme | | ee Lt 
fills—the large quantity of ink it holds—the lumi- 
nous beauty of its laminated barrel? Would you Lower aide wrla 
like to write two ways with one pen? Then stop at aed LS 
any nearby pen counter at once. / 


Dealers throughout America are 
Packer Pon (LESS THAN ACTUAL size)| [waives TWO WAYS 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
a [ < J $ 5 Plain Black or Laminated Peart 
Pencil to Match, $3.=4 
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A Work On 
BUSINESS LAW 


that is different 


.. a difference that makes 
it a far better law text 


Usually the student of Business Law must go through 
much seemingly irrelevant text matter in order to 
gain a thorough working knowledge of essential 
principles. This is entirely unnecessary when the 
text used in classroom work is 


ELEMENTS OF 
BUSINESS LAW 


By Frank Hall Childs, LL.B 


The author’s years of experience as a_ practicing 
attorney, as a law instructor and as a legal writer, 
give him the unique ability to treat commercial law 
principles and their application clearly and concisely. 


In ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW the important 
principles are set forth in heavy-faced type, which 
readily catches the eye, thus helping to impress the 
principles on the student’s mind as well as aiding 
him in his review work. Immediately following the 
statement of principles, in ordinary type, are full 
discussions of these principles, giving the logic on 
which they are based and the reason for their 
adoption. Scores of illustrations and legal forms 
in still another style type, give further clarity. 


This clear separation of principles from related 
matter makes ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW 
readily adaptable to the particular requirements of 
any instructor of Business Law. 


We want every teacher of commercial 
law to be fully familiar with the scope 
of Mr. Childs’ splendid contribution to 
sob, legal training methods. The complete doe 
work will be sent to you on request, for 
ninety days’ examination, without cost or 
obligation. Write for it now. 


WALTON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-336 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


NEW 19.3.3 


Specialists in Business Education 


20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Second Edition 


by D. D. Lessenberry and 
E. A. Jevon 


See this outstanding contribution to progress in 
touch typewriting. The student quickly develops 
control of the keyboard and writes accurately. 
Words are introduced early—paragraphs are in- 
troduced early—the thought content is construc- 
tive—complete instructions are provided. Many 
other new features such as a lesson plan, counted 
strokes, optional exercises, syllable intensity, per- 
sonal typing problems, and secretarial projects 
add to the interest of this new text. Available 
for one year or two years. Be sure to see it 
before selecting a text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnat, New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


April, 1933 
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OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only independent magazine de- 
voted entirely to Business Education. 


No business educator can afford to 
miss a single issue. 


Send in your subscription today if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for ten big issues. 


The Journal of Business Education 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Date 
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Three pavilions of the General Ex- 
hibits Group at Chicago's 1933 
World’s Fair—A Century of 
Progress Exposition. Here visitors 
will see exhibits of office equip- 
ment and appliances and moving 
exhibits showing the changes 
which have taken place in office 
routine and methods over the past 
hundred years. The group with its 
colorful terraces and courts is 
comb-shaped in plan and opens to- 
ward the Exposition lagoon. 


The Century of Progress Exposition offers to teachers of business an 
outstanding opportunity to obtain a realistic appreciation of the develop- 


ment of modern science and business. Unusual commercial exhibits, the 
development of science, unique architecture and Special events at the ex- 
position itself as well as events scheduled for Chicago at the time of the 
World’s Fair should prove particularly interesting to business educators. 


(See page 28) 


View of the Hall of Science, 
showing the interior of the great 
courtyard, the fins for illuminating 
the tower and the patterned cut- 
outs for lighting the wall surfaces. 
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HE Joint Com- 

mission on the 
Emergency in Edu- 
cation recently ap- 
pointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Department of 
Superintendence, has announced in its Emergency Let- 
ter No. 1, dated March 15, 1933, that three facts stand 
out clearly with regard to the depression and the pub- 
lic schools: 

1. The responsibilities of public education are in- 

creasing. 

2. The financial resources of public education are 

decreasing. 

3. [Educational opportunities have been seriously re- 

stricted. 

We learn from this letter that the enroiment of 
public high schools from 1926 to 1933 has increased 
from 3,750,000 to 5,400,000 pupils or 47% ; that the 
total enrolment of public elementary and secondary 
schools in the same period has increased 7% ; that the 
number of teachers, principals, and supervisors has 
gone up 6%; that the total expenditures have de- 
creased 3% ; that the expenditures for capital outlays 
have gone down 63% ; and that the cost of education 
for each child enroled has been lowered 10%, or from 
$81.90 to $73.96. 

This critical situation of greatly decreased school 
budgets with which to provide educational opportunity 
to a greatly increased school enrolment—particularly 
in the high schools—has meant that school-building 
construction has been mostly suspended, that teachers’ 
salaries have been considerably decreased, that the 
“teacher load” in the face of salary cut has been much 
increased, that the amount of school supplies including 
textbooks, has been seriously curtailed (sale of text- 
books alone having dropped 30% since 1930), and, 
worst of all, the length of school term or of educa- 
tional opportunity to 26,526,700 public school children 
of the nation has been substantially reduced both in 
rural and urban communities. 

This “depression” situation has naturally involved 
the curtailment or elimination of many kinds of edu- 
cational service. It is estimated that approximately 
50% of the city school systems of the nation have had 
to eliminate one or more kinds of educational service. 
This retrenchment has particularly had to do with the 
health educational program, home economics, manual 
training, music, art, kindergartens, and especially 
night school courses for adults. 

The program of business education in the day public 
schools of the country as a whole apparently has not 
been seriously curtailed up to the present date, al- 
though, of course, it has been greatly reduced in the 
evening schools. One city reports that whereas there 
are usually 100 business teachers employed in the eve- 
ning schools, today there are only 4 such teachers. 
But if it is true that business education in the public 
high schools throughout the country, with exceptions 


The Depression and 
Business Education 


OUR OPINION 


By Paul S. Lomax 


here and there, has fared relatively well during the se- 
rious “depression storm,” business teachers, supervis- 
ors, and administrators must be none the less vigilant 
of the merits, security, and improvements of business 
subjects. In this national emergency, particularly if 
it is to be prolonged as seems likely for public educa- 
tion, every phase of our educational service will most 
probably be thoroughly weighed in the balance. Busi- 
ness education cannot escape this critical evaluation. 

In our editorial last month we listed nine national 
imperatives in business education. How much better 
it will be if our profession, ever vigilant, alert, and 
virile, should assume the initiative and at once plan 
national studies of business education to make certain, 
in this period of tremendous social-economic read- 
justments, that its objectives are sound, its curricula 
well-organized, its teaching material occupationally 
and socially tenable, and its methods and standards 
suitable to public school and business requirements ! 

A unique characteristic of business education in our 
public school system should be its accurate and critical 
study of business in its social setting and in its evolu- 
tion as a dynamic social institution making for a better 
world in which men, women, and children may live at 
their best—physically, mentally, and spiritually. Prob- 
ably the basic quality of business education should be 
its effectiveness in the development in its pupils of 
socially sound business understanding and judgment in 
important business transactions. “The transaction 
thus becomes the fundamental unit of our business 
system. No matter how large the firm, the corpora- 
tion, or the trust company, or how expansive the field 
of industrial enterprise, the unit of the interpretation 
of the nature of business lies in the transaction.” 1From 
the transaction as the unit of the business system, one 
can take his point of departure not only for the learn- 
ing of business techniques as those of bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, correspondence, and the like, but also for 
arriving at an understanding of the primary business 
functions of production, marketing, finance, and man- 
agement in their social setting of providing boys and 
girls, men and women, with socially desirable business 
goods and services with which to meet the wants of 
life. 

In this time of depression probably business educa- 
tion has as urgent readjustments to make in the edu- 
cational world as has business itself to make in the 
economic-governmental-social life of the nation. How 
can business teachers be brought to wide-awake con- 
sciousness of the need of vital readjustments as have 
business men? Will business teachers help to lead the 
way in American education in a_ critical study of 
needed readjustments in relationship to tremendous 
changes that seem certain to characterize this genera- 
tion of public schools? Judd insists, “What is needed 
in the United States and what is being vaguely de- 

(Continued on page 16) 
Mee Galloway, “What Each and Every Citizen Should) Know About 


— National Business Education Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (October, 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


ECENTLY I 
Why Is It So? had occasion to 
employ a young lady by the hour for stenographic and 
general clerical service, including Dictaphone transcrip- 
tion. She had received her business training in one of 
the best high school commercial departments, had held 
a good office position two years but had lost it on 
account of the depression. She did my work satis- 
factorily. 

When the work was finished I asked her to make 
out a bill covering her time and showing payments on 
account which I had made, explaining that I should like 
a voucher for the files of the company for which I was 
having the work done. Here is what she sent me. 

A piece of typewriting paper cut to size 7% x5. In 
the upper left corner she had jotted down the following 
in pencil : 

150 hrs.—( paid ) 
45 hrs.—40 min. (unpaid) 
195 hrs. 40 min. 


195% hrs. = $97.75 

75.00 paid, 

22.75 owed 
No dates showing when bill was rendered, work done, 
or payments made; no name showing who did the 
work ; nothing to show what it was all about ; no wage- 
rate mentioned; forty minutes reduced to thirty so it 
could be figured as a half hour to avoid difficult (?) 
fraction. 

If an uneducated lawn caretaker had rendered such a 
bill it would be understood to be because of lack of 
business education. But how do you explain the fact 
that such a bill was rendered by a girl who had received 
a full four-year business training and had had the 
benefit of two years of office experience? She is an 
excellent office worker. In spite of the depression she 
has since obtained a position with a large insurance 
company wholly on her record. 

Perhaps this lack of ability to use her knowledge in 
personal business situations is no more to be wondered 
at than is the fact that thirty commercial teachers, all 
of whom have studied shorthand and most of whom are 
teaching it, use longhand for making their class notes in 
a professional course in commercial education. 

Can or should anything be done about it? If “per- 
sonal use” values are to result from formal business 
training must teachers stress these values as important 
outcomes of their teaching. Surely the experience cited 
tends to corroborate a theory previously stated in these 
columns: Only values that are consciously striven for 
in accordance with a definite teaching plan actually 
emerge from our teaching. It is not enough that situa- 
tions shall be identical to insure a carry-over of voca- 
tional business training into personal or non-vocational 
uses. The teacher must reveal to his pupils ways in 
which what he is learning can be used to advantage 
in his personal affairs as well as in his vocational 
activities. 


Is there a possibility that commercial teachers them- 
selves do not practice the arts which they teach? That 
teachers of shorthand use longhand in making notes 
would suggest that this is so. But why is it so? 


A Bit Disconcerting 


Doubtless there are many criteria by which the value 
of a high school course may be determined. No one 
testing device would be likely to reveal all of the out- 
comes of teaching. Some of these outcomes are sub- 
stantial but unmeasurable; others are apparent and 
taken for granted; still others are commonly attriluted 
to all teaching regardless of subject. It, no doubt, is 
true also that some claimed outcomes are purely inag- 
inary and non-existent. 

When a commercial subject is studied by more pupils 
than any other such subject it becomes a matter of un- 
usual interest. Its cost to the public becomes relatively 
high. Its outcome in terms of the achievement of its 
objectives become unusually important. Such a sub- 
ject is commercial arithmetic. 

A report of an investigation in the field of commercial 
arithmetic which is about to be released turns up some 
disturbing facts. A few of these facts may be of 
interest as indicating the trend of the report. Those 
who are attacking the problem of curricula revision will 
do well to study this report before mortgaging too 
much valuable curricular time to commercial arithme- 
tic. Here are a few of the questions to which this re- 
port gives answers. 

1. Can commercial arithmetic pupils add accurately ? 
Of 1101 pupils 460 added this problem incorrectly : 

7862 
33748 
58495 

7678 

4293 

9121 
67915 
83443 

6557 
47126 

No time limit. 41.8% failed. 

2. Can commercial arithmetic pupils solve easy simple 
interest problems? Of 1101 pupils 397 (36.1%) got 
the wrong answer for: $800 for 45 days at 5%; 315 
(28.4%) got the wrong answer for: $1200 for 27 days 
at 6%. Of a total of 5529 attempts to solve similar 
problems 1838 (33.25%) got the wrong answers. Of 
655 pupils 388 (40.8%) could not find the right ma- 
turity date for a note dated October 21 run 90 days. 

3. Can commercial arithmetic pupils solve easy bank 
discount problems? Of 708 who tried to find the pro- 
ceeds of a 90-day note for $380 dated January 253, 
1931, discounted at 6% February 28, 1931, 586 
(82.8%) got the wrong answer. 

4. How about cash discount? Of 1101 pupils 597 
(54.2% ) got the wrong answer for this problem: $4265 
terms 2/10, n/30. 2%, mind you! 

5. Aliquot parts? Of 1101 pupils 630 (57.2%) 


(Continued on page 10) 
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ILERE was a period in the his- 
tory of business education 
when the notion that such education 
had social objectives was almost en- 
tirely, if not wholly, lacking. Busi- 
ness education began as apprentice- 
ship. Its first formal pattern was 
traning by the early penmen. This 
wor developed into the private busi- 
ness college. With such a history it 
is not strange that immediate voca- 
tional possibilities, immediate voca- 
tiona! ends, should have furnished 
the ideals which dominated its prog- 
ress and development. Nor was the 
coming uf business education to the 
secondary schools followed immedi- 
ately by a realization that its subject 
maticr was as fully social as it was 
technical. In the period of great 
expansion in the secondary schools 
—ifrom the early nineties through the 
war period—there were relatively 
few persons who were sensing in 
business education the opportunity 
for social teaching. The subject 
matter of business curricula was still 
largely patterned, with some modifi- 
cation here and there, on the cur- 
ricula of the business colleges. It 
showed little realization of a_ re- 
sponsibility for presenting — social 
ideals or social information. 


Rise of Social Goal 


It is unnecessary here to trace the 
influences by which the notion that 
business education might have social 
objectives came to present itself to 
the minds of some of those interest- 
ed in this important phase of train- 
ing. Yet the thought did arise and 
develop. I realize fully that busi- 
ness education is still, in the minds 
of most business teachers and in the 
minds of many of its so-called lead- 
ers, a technical subject. Yet it is not 
too much to say that now at least the 
notion that social objectives have a 
proper part in discussions of business 
education is recognized by every one 
concerned. 

So believing, I should like to state 
what appear to me to be five social 
objectives for business education. 

First, it should be an objective of 
business education to make clear the 
significance of business in modern 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By Leverett S. Lyon, Executive Vice-President 
The Brookings Institutions, Washington, D. C. 


Leverett S. Lyon 


society—the which business 
plays. I am not for a moment ad- 
vocating the theory that there should 
be undue laudation of business, that 
we should emphasize in any flatter- 
ing way the work of business men. 
I mean merely that those who study 
business should comprehend what it 
is and what it does. 


Economic Responsibility 


In our economic world business 
has a responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and utilization of those resourc- 
es which provide us with the goods 
and services which make up all 
forms of economic consumption. 
The world is provided with a certain 
amount of natural materials which 
persons with their own labor and 
with the use of such equipment as 
has been made available can turn 
into the things we need and want. 
The task of taking these resources, 
of bringing together equipment and 
labor power to work upon them for 
productive ends, is the opportunity 
given to any one who wishes to un- 
dertake it. Those who undertake it 
we call business men. To the extent 
that these men are wise in their plan- 
ning the public is provided with those 
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things for which they are most will- 
ing to pay. To the extent that these 
business men are foresighted and 
sagacious they construct enough 
equipment, enough machines, enough 
factories to turn out such quantities 
and types of goods as the public will 
buy, and they will not provide such 
a quantity of equipment that it will 
be necessary to stop the wheels of 
industry because we believe we have 
reached a stage of overproduction 
and overcapacity. 

A second social objective of busi- 
ness study should be to lead to an 
understanding of government. It 
should be a social objective of busi- 
ness education to make clear that the 
organization rdle in economic society 
is plaved in part by our governments 
—national, State, and local. These 
produce for us the greater part of 
protection and public education, a 
considerable part of our recreational 
opportunities, and no small fraction 
of such significant services as our 
water supply and our mechanics of 
municipal transportation. 


Government and Business 


In certain other countries the di- 
vision of duty between government 
and private business is differently 
made. In Russia governmental or- 
ganization is almost altogether re- 
lied upon. In Italy the task of plan- 
ning and conducting industry is still 
differently allocated as between busi- 
ness and government. 

The study of the role of business 
should be made in an objective way. 
It should examine what business 
does, how it does it, and its successes 
and failures. The success of busi- 
ness as an organizer should be com- 
pared with the success of govern- 
ments. The success of both in our 
country should be compared with 
their success in other nations, Stu- 
dents of business should be made 
conscious of the fact that business, 
like all other social institutions, is 
on trial. All are on trial in the 
sense that they are valuable only 
so long as they serve general so- 
cial purposes better than some 
other possible institutions may be 
expected to serve those purposes. 
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Business itself came into existence 
to replace what were believed to be 
outworn methods. Business may 
hope to survive only as it contin- 
uously demonstrates its advantages 
over other possible alternative meth- 
ods of performing the tasks which 
business performs. 

A third social objective for which 
business education should strive is to 
furnish society with those organizers 
who can best play the role of busi- 
ness men as that role has been sug- 
gested above. If society is to rely on 
its business men to organize a large 
part of its economic life, it is of great 
importance that these men be as cap- 
able as it is possible to have them. 
Business education should accept 
the social responsibility of provid- 
ing a supply of capable organizers. 
It cannot do this if it limits its train- 
ing to technique. It can do it only if 
it deliberately undertakes to produce 
men and women who comprehend 
the rdle of business and the methods 
by which business management can 
be performed with efficiency and with 
service. 

Economic Problems 

A fourth social objective of busi- 
ness education should be to enlighten 
students concerning the social and 
economic problems of the world. In 
large measure our social and eco- 
nomic problems are phases of our 
business activity. ‘A few illustra- 
tions will suffice. It is obvious that 
ihe trust problem is a problem of 
business in relation to society. The 
tariff problem, while partly an issue 
of governmental revenues, has_be- 
come very largely a problem of the 
extent to which American business 
should be developed or protected 
even though such protection pre- 
vents consumers from purchasing 
goods at lower prices from abroad, 
possibly at less cost than they can be 
purchased at home. Unemployment, 
the most distressing of our current 
problems, is undeniably related to the 
inability of our business system so 
to plan and organize economic ac- 
tivity that we can operate continu- 
ously with full use of our available 
labor resources.- Similarly, our 
banking problems, our currency 
problems, and our transportation 
problems are essentially business 
problems. In part, all are prob- 
lems of management, but more sig- 
nificantly they are the problems of 
organizing our economic life effec- 
tively and satisfactorily, with busi- 
ness as the chief organizing agency. 

Occupational Meaningfulness 

A final social objective which I 
should like to state is the desirability 
of giving to all students a sense of 
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the meaningfulness of every occupa- 
tion. Modern economic life is the 
most extensive scheme of economic 
cooperation ever undertaken or 
achieved since the beginning of time. 
Not only is the specialized work of 
each joined cooperatively with others 
in our own offices, banks, schools, 
and factories, but the work of all 
such units is cooperatively adjusted 
to the efforts of other offices, banks, 
schools, and factories. And this co- 
operation is not only State-wide, city- 
wide, nation-wide, but international. 
The policies of the Bank of England, 
the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard in Japan, an invention in Ger- 
many, a change in the economic struc- 
ture of Russia, these all are parts of 
our problem of economic life. In 
spite of this great cooperation, it is 
so impersonal that it is not easily 
comprehended. In the days of simple 
industry, cooperative effort was easy 
to discern. It can be seen now only 
by an understanding of the world’s 
economic system. It is, therefore, 
among the most important of social 
objectives of business education and 
education generally to bring clearly 
into view the unity of modern eco- 


nomic life, the dependence of each’ 
man upon his neighbor and of each 
nation upon other nations. By bring- 
ing such an understanding, we may 
lay at least the basis for the b-oad. 
ening of horizons, for interna’ onal 
amity, for peace, because we thus 
see that war can have no victor in 
a world of economic interdepend- 
ence. 

May I restate these five social ob- 
jectives for business education: To 
show the significant role of business 
in modern economic life; to lead toa 


more enlightened view of goyern-~ 


ment; to provide society with an in- 
formed and competent business jnan- 
agement; to give students an_ intel- 
ligent comprehension of our social 
and economic problems and of their 
relationship to business activity; to 
give a sense of the unity of economic 
life and the social significance of 
every occupation which is the result 
of that fact. With such social! ob- 
jectives business education has an op- 
portunity to make a social and cul- 
tural contribution to education gen- 
erally that can be surpassed or even 
equalled by no other part of the cur- 
riculum, 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 


(Continued from page 8) 


were unable to find how many yards 
at $.33% a yard can be bought for 
$50. Of 999 pupils, 244 (24.4%) 
got wrong answers for this problem: 
30 articles at $.025 each. 

6. Denominate numbers? Of 1098 
pupils who tried to add 16 yards 2 
feet 1114 inches and 9 yards 2 feet 
634 inches, 851 (77.5%) failed. 

7. Percentage? 8 is what % of 
40? Of 1088 pupils 451 (41.5%) 
couldn’t tell. Of 1093 pupils only 
567 (51.9%) could ascertain the 
number of which 45 is 60%. 

8. Trade discount? Less 
about this the better. 

9. Reconciliation of bank account ? 
If there are no outstanding checks 
only 37% will get wrong answers; 
but if a check is outstanding, 63.5% 
will fail such a problem. 

10. One more. How much will 
25,000 pounds cost at $16a ton? Of 
931 pupils, 567 (60.9%) solved this 
problem incorrectly. 

These items are picked at random. 
They are fairly typical of the results 
of this study. There are many other 
items like the above and some on 
other topics. Only topics which by 
common consent belong in a course 
in commercial arithmetic were in- 
cluded in the test. Nearly every com- 
putation was as easy as it could be 
made. There were no “trick” prob- 
lems. The test was given in many 


schools by the teachers who taught 
the classes. All scoring was done by 
the teachers themselves. All pupils 
had pursued commercial arithmetic a 
full year, five periods a week. 

Many other questions were raised 
and answered. Do commercial arith- 
metic pupils who have been taught by 
mathematics teachers require as much 
business information as do_ those 
taught by commercial teachers? The 
answer will surprise you. Can com- 
mercial arithmetic pupils work more 
rapidly than those who have never 
studied commercial arithmetic? An- 
other surprise. Will commercial 
arithmetic results be improved by 
shifting this subject from the ninth 
to the tenth year? Sorry, but the 
answer is unexpected. 

When the full report is available. 
announcement will be made. In the 
meantime commercial arithmetic 
teachers would do well to face 
squarely these questions: Am I get- 
ting results in this subject? If not, 
is it my fault? Should I be expected 
to get good results in such a subject 
taught as a full-credit subject to chil- 
dren of thirteen years of age? If 
not are there other desirable things 
which such children could be taught é 
If the samples shown in this briet 
statement are typical of what my 
pupils can do after a hard year’s work 

(Continued on page 14) 
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SHOULD 


UCH has been written of late 
about the need of furnishing 
the kind of business or economic ed- 
ucation that will make people capable 
of taking proper care of their per- 
sonal and social business affairs. 
Whether we call it business educa- 
tion or economic education or by 
some other name, it would seem only 
reas :nable to expect that by the time 
our boys and girls are graduated 
fron the senior high school they 
should have acquired the knowledge, 
information, skills, attitudes, or hab- 
its necessary or desirable to take 
proper care of these affairs and to 
prevent them from being duped by 
frauds, swindles, extravagant adver- 
tising, and unethical business prac- 
tices. Since the rank and file of the 
students are not given specific in- 
struction in this needed knowledge 
and information, it must be assumed 
that we expect them to acquire it in- 
cidentally from other courses. An 
examination of the subject matter 
contained in other courses, such as 
mathematics, social studies, and Eng- 
lish, would tend to make this assump- 
tion seem true. But is it true? Are 
these incidental values assimilated 
without discussion, review, and drill? 

Realizing the desirability of know- 
ing the answer to these questions, the 
writer organized a committee for the 
purpose and acted as its chairman. 
After some discussion, it was decid- 
ed to devise an objective test which 
should contain a sampling of ques- 
tions from each kind or field of 
knowledge commonly used in every- 
day life. The fields or activities 
chosen were: transportation, com- 
munication, mathematics, buying, 
banking services, business law, eco- 
nomics, and insurance. It was 
thought advisable to have more than 
just a sampling from some one field, 
and insurance was chosen for this 
purpose. Considerable care was ex- 
ercised to have each question cover 
the kind of experience that is com- 
mon in the private life of many peo- 
ple, to state each question in simple 
language, and to have it susceptible 
of only one answer. The plan was to 
give the test to one thousand high- 
school seniors shortly before their 
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EVERYONE KNOW? 


By Albert E. Bullock 


General Business Information Test 


Last name First name 


Underline the curriculum you are following: Academic, Agriculture, Commercial, 
Home-Making, Industrial (Shop Courses) 

What subjects have you studied which you believe have given you general business 
information? In what school was each taken, and in what grade? 


Subject School Grade 


What jobs have you held that have given you general business information? 
E.g.; clerk in department store; canvasser; secretary; factory hand. 


True-False Statements 


Directions : Read each of the following statements. If you believe they are true, put a mark before the 
letter “T. = you believe they are false, put a mark before the letter “F.” 


§ 
Correct > 
1, If you buy a railway passenger ticket and do not use it, the railway Answers = > 
company must return your money if you return the ACER. saloce —T F 21 2 
2. Mr. Jones. owes his grocer $75 for groceries. He has bought nothing 
more and has paid nothing on the bill for over two years. The bill 
is “outlawed” in California and Mr. Jones need not pay it unless 
3. If a person signs a contract without reading it. he cannot be re- 
4. As an accommodation to a friend, Mr. Smith signs a promissory note 
for him, and the friend signs it too. Mr. Smith is liable for payment , zs 
of the full amount of the note if the friend cannot pay it. .......... —T F 43 7 
5. No contract is binding unless it is in writing ...........eeeeescees I —F 12 38 
6. Mr. Cox owes the City Furniture Company $175 and pays $75 on 
account. The City Furniture , Company gives Mr. Cox a receipt for 
5 but by mistake marks it “in full of account.”’ This will prevent 
the City Furniture Company from getting a judgment for the remain- a es 
7. It is unlawful for a person to write and negotiate a check on a x . 
8. If a bank is called a ‘national Sank,” it is owned by the United ; ; 
9. By indorsing a check, the one indorsing it guarantees that the check 
is not a forgery and that it will be paid if presented within a rea- = : > 
sonable time to the bank upon which it is drawn. eee --T 37 13 
10. In California the lender legally may collect any rate of interest from 
the borrower as long as both of ‘them agree upon the rate at the - ; a 
Che 86 l —F 23 27 
11. Bonds issued by a corporation are always a safe investment........ I —!] 46 4 
12. A railroad traveler, holding a regular ticket, is entitled to have his sn : 2 
trunk carried free if it dces not weigh more than 150 pounds ...... —'I F 27 23 
13. Long-distance telephone rates are more expensive after 9:00 p.m, than es ‘ 
14. The telegraph nr charges no higher rate for a 50-word night 
letter than it does for a regular 10-word telegram, if both go to the oe : 
15. A_ telephone subscriber may telephone a telegram to the telegraph 
office, instead of going to the office in person to write it. ......-- —T F 49 1 
16. A passport is not necessary for travel in European countries. ...... I —F 49 1 
17. No country can be said to be on a gold standard if it issues ary kn 7 } 
Sil¥Ver OF PAPEF MCMEY, I —F 46 4 
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graduation. Before giving it to so 
large a number it was thought best 
to give it to about fifty pupils, asking 
the teacher to keep track of the time 
taken by each pupil and requesting 
the pupils to report upon any ques- 
tions that were not clear to them. 
This would give the committee a 
chance to revise the test if necessary 
before giving it to so large a num- 
ber. The school selected for the pre- 
liminary test was a cosmopolitan 
high school of about three thousand 
pupils, situated in an average resi- 
dential section. The pupils who took 
it were about to be graduated from 
the following courses: academic, 28; 
art, 1; commercial, 10; engineering, 
3; homemaking, 3; and industrial, 5; 
total, 50. 

The test and results are shown on 
this page and on the following page. 

Space will not permit giving a de- 
tailed analysis of the results of the 
test according to the subjects the pu- 
pils had studied, the jobs they had 
held, or their sex or intelligence quo- 
tients. It might be interesting, how- 
ever, to note how the commercial pu- 
pils compared with the others. 


Comparison of Commercial 
Pupils With All Pupils 


#4 BE 
a "x 
oe 
So 
+3 
True-false section 71.70 79.50 +7.80 
Insurance section ... 70.67 65.00 —5.67 
Problems 52.00 56.25* +4.25 
67.45 70.50 +3.05 


*These pupils did not take business mathematics. 


Should the purpose of this test 
seem to indicate a desirable objective, 
perhaps others will be interested in 
using it or improving upon it. It 
could well be made much more com- 
prehensive, and the labor in doing it 
will be found most valuable in crystal- 
lizing one’s thought upon what 
should be the objectives of the per- 
sonal business or economic education 
of the average person. 

If the test as given is a true 
sampling of typical life situations, 
only 67.45 per cent correct responses 
represents a rather poor showing and 
would seem to indicate that present 
incidental methods of preparing pu- 
pils to care for their personal busi- 
ness problems are inadequate. This 
being so, it is believed that a definite 
course setting forth the business prin- 
ciples and practices that every one 
should know should be carefully 
worked out and offered to all senior- 
high-school pupils. Ability to care 
for one’s affairs in an intelligent 
manner was never more important 
than at the present time. 


18. When travelings it is less risky to carry travelers’ checks than it 1s to 
carry real money. 


19. It is possible to borrow money on a life-insurance policy. .......... —T F 44 6 
20. If a house that can be rebuilt for $5000 is insured for $7500, and is 
totally destroyed by fire, the owner can recover $7500 from the fire 


Matching Test for Insurance 


Directions: Complete each statement below in Column IT by selecting one of the terms given in 
Column I and writing its number in the parenthesis after each statement. The first answer is given 
as a sample. All relate to insurance. 
COLUMN I Correct 
» Answers 
If the owner of an automobile wishes to be = 
tected against loss should his machine be stolen, 
the insurance he should carry is (a1 


1. Beneficiary (a) 
. Ordinary Life Policy 


bd 


3. Insurer (b) ~ company which carries the risk is called 
4. Fire insurance (c) The person protected is called the ............ (li) 42 38 
5. Property-Damage Insurance (d) The person in whose favor the insurance is to 
6. Premium (e) The money paid for the insurance is called the... (6) <7 13 
7. Public-Liability Insurance (f) a amount paid for each $1C0 or $1000 is called 
8. 20-Payment Lite Policy (g) The contract between the insurance company and 
the person protected is called the .............. (9) 47 3 
9. Policy (h) The kind of life-insurance policy that gives the 
most immediate protection for the least money 


10. Theft Insurance 
(i) The kind of life-insurance policy upon which the 
full amount of the policy is pasd to the one in- 
sured at the end of 20 years, if he is still alive, 
or, if he dies sooner, to his beneficiary, is a ....(12) 40 16 


11. Insured 
12. 20-Year Endowment Policy 
(j) The kind of life-insurance policy that is all paid 


13. Collision Insurance for within 20 years, but the amount of which is 


not paid until the death of the one insured is.... (3) 32) 
14. Rate 
(k) If the owner of an automobile wishes to protect 
himself from having to pay damages caused by 
his automobile striking and injuring a person, the 
instirance he should Carry 483 (7) 32 18 


(1) If the owner of an automobile wishes to protect 

himself from having to pay damages caused by his 

automobile striking and damaging another pcr- 

son’s car, the insurance he should carry is...... (S) 20 30 
(m) If the owner of an automobile wishes an insur- 

ance company to pay him for damage that some 

one else may cause to his car, the kind of in- 


surance He SHOW 16 (13) 16 34 

Problems 


Solve the following problems. You may use either scratch paper or the back of this sheet for 


hguring. Where necessary, reduce your answer to the lowest terms; for example, 5 feet 14 inches 
would be considered incorrect. This amount should be stated as 6 feet 2 inches. 
to 
Correct 
Answers 
1. Add the following: 6 feet 9 inches plus 8 feet 7 inches ................ ES tt: 4 in. 45 5 
2. If you work 7 hours 20 minutes at 45c an hour, how mnch will 
3. How much would you save by buying a 32-ounce bottle of vinegar 
for 48c over what you would pay by buying it at the rate of an 
per ounce 13 37 
4. What is the interest on $4000 for 90 days (3 months) at 7%? ......... $70 29 1 
5. If a savings bank pays 4% compound interest, and adds the interest 
to the principal every six months, how much would $400 amount 
to in two years, assuming that no additional deposits or with- 
6. Philip White borrowed $50 from a loan company, agreeing to 
pay hed: $60 at the rate of $10 a month for the next six months. 
What rate of interest will he be paying on the loan? ................ 80% 1 49 
7. James Smith’s check book shows a balance of Ho The bank 
statement shows a balance of $629.82. Is it possible for both to 
8. If a laundry offers you a 20% discount for bringing and carrying 
away your own bundle, how much money would you save on a 


Per cent right True-False Section 


Per cent right, Insurance Section 
Per cent right, Problems 
Per cent right, Total for 


Section 
test 


= 
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METHODS OF 
ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING 


By William C. Wallace 


Head of Department of Accounting and Law, George Washington 
High School, New York, N. Y., and Instructor in Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects, New York University. 


HE teacner of advanced book- 

keeping has a right to expect 
pupils to be well grounded in prin- 
ciples and forms of elementary 
bookkeeping. Before beginning the 
development of advanced phases of 
the subject, it is well, however, to 
spend a few days in a review of 
firsi-vear work. This should be 
done, particularly, at the beginning of 
the fall term, after the long summer 
vacation, to make sure that pupils 
have the foundation upon which to 
build throughout the second-year. 

Classroom procedure in handling 
advanced bookkeeping has changed 
materially in recent years. The for- 
mer practice of requiring pupils to 
devote the greater part of the time 
to the working of long “sets” has 
largely given way to considerable 
use of shorter exercises and prob- 
lems which provide a topical develop- 
ment of the subject matter of the 
second year. This topical treat- 
ment permits of more intensive 
study of various difficult parts of the 
subject matter which were not 
reached often enough under the lab- 
oratory method and also permits of 
the application of sound teaching 
principles. When practice sets of 
reasonable length are then used, 
from time to time, the business nar- 
rative is relegated to its proper place 
as a means of reviewing topics which 
have been presented in such a way 
that the attention of pupils has been 
devoted exclusively to the work in 
hand. 

The arrangement of teaching ma- 
terial in this manner will present to 
the classroom teacher an array of 
closely related topics, in the presen- 
tation of which a definite technique 
should be developed. These topics 
include controlling accounts and sub- 
sidiary ledgers; adjusting entries in 
connection with accruals, deferred 
charges to expense, deferred credits 
to income, valuation reserve ac- 
counts ; the working sheet and finan- 
cial statements; closing entries; the 
analysis of financial statements; 
petty-cash systems; partnership ac- 
counts; adjusting interest on part- 


ners’ accounts ; business forms ; busi- 
ness practices, and mercantile pro- 
cedure. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss the teaching of a 
few of these topics. 


Teaching Subsidiary Ledgers and 
Controlling Accounts 


Ordinarily, the first advanced 
topic introduced is subsidiary led- 
gers and controlling accounts. This 
is an extension of the study of sys- 
tems begun in the latter part of 
the first year with the introduction 
of such special journals as books of 
original entry. 

Motivation of the new topic is not 
difficult. Pupils can readily under- 
stand that in a large business the 
ledger may become too cumbersome 
to handle conveniently. Moreover, 
only one bookkeeper may work on 
the ledger at one time. Since a divi- 
sion of the accounts is desirable, it 
is reasonable to remove the two 
large groups of accounts with cus- 
tomers and creditors to separate 
ledgers. Nor is it difficult to make 
pupils see the function of the two 
“controlling” accounts which replace 
the accounts so removed from the 
general ledger and which represent 
a subsidiary ledger in each case, thus 
restoring the balance of the main 
ledger. 

The two difficulties seen in the use 
of only one ledger are thus over- 
come. Other purposes and advan- 
tages of the new ledger arrangement 
will be apparent as study of the topic 
progresses. Pupils are now brought 
face to face with a real problem: 
How is the proper relationship be- 
tween each subsidiary ledger and its 
controlling account to be maintained 
as posting is done from month to 
month? The pupils’ own answer 
usually comes readily enough. They 
see the need for having each change 
in a subsidiary ledger account re- 
flected in the corresponding control- 
ling account. To understand how 
that may be done systematically and 
economically is to understand the 
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operation of controlling accounts. 

Pupils readily see that it is impos- 
sible to escape the need for posting 
individual items to customers’ and 
creditors’ accounts. In the case of 
the controlling accounts, however, all 
needs are served if only summaries 
of these subsidiary ledger postings 
find their way into the proper gen- 
eral-ledger accounts. The problem, 
then, is to provide a means of arriv- 
ing at the totals to be posted to the 
controlling accounts. The teacher 
of second-term bookkeeping has had 
this advanced topic in mind in teach- 
ing the four-column cashbook dur- 
ing the latter part of the first year. 
It would be a big mistake to omit 
it there. The book needs very little 
further study at this time. The sum- 
marizing of the purchase and sales 
journals is disposed of without dif- 
ficulty, leaving only the general jour- 
nal for consideration. The use of 
special columns must be taught to 
segregate subsidiary ledger entries 
and, finally, the summary entry sim- 
ilar to that used with each of the 
cash journals. 

Each journal used in advanced 
bookkeeping should be closed and 
prepared for final posting each 
month by means of a summary entry. 
This procedure not only tests the ac- 
curacy of column footings, checks 
for omissions, repetitions, and other 
clerical errors, but also greatly facil- 
itates the posting to the general 
ledger. 

Posting from the various jour- 
nals to the different ledgers should 
be studied carefully with the class. 
Many pupils merely post ahead and 
hope for the best. In the case of 
the general ledger, only two distinct 
steps are to be taken to prepare for 
@ trial balance: (a) post the sum- 
maries of all journals; and, (b) 
post the individual debits and credits 
from the general ledger columns, 
wherever used. The posting to the 
subsidiary ledgers can be organized 
in a similar manner so as to make 
the entire procedure almost fool- 
proof. It is a good plan, as a rule, 
to have pupils test the agreement of 
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the subsidiary ledgers with their re- 
spective controlling accounts, by 
means of schedules or abstracts, be- 
fore taking the trial balance. 

When this phase of advanced 
bookkeeping has thus been given 
topical treatment, short problems 
and sets should be employed provid- 
ing drill on making entries in the 
various journals, the closing of jour- 
nals by summary entries, the posting, 
the proof of the underlying ledgers, 
and the trial balance. Before longer 
drill exercises are used, topical study 
should be made of unusual entries 
that are likely to appear, particularly 
in the cashbook and the general 
journal. 

These include entries requiring 
“double posting,” entries for bank 
discounts, return of cash for over- 
payments by customers or to credi- 
tors dishonored and protested notes 
and checks, renewal of notes, 
freight-prepaid and_ freight-allowed 
items, and the like. 


Adjusting Entries 


A word should be said about ad- 
justing entries before considering the 
means of presenting them. Strictly 
speaking, an adjusting entry is one 
that corrects an error. In bookkeep- 
ing and accounting language, how- 
ever, adjusting entries ordinarily 
mean those which bring unrecorded 
facts upon the books, following a 
trial balance and prior to closing the 
books. The problem is, therefore, 
wrapped up with the teaching of the 
periodic summary or closing proce- 
dure. 

There is a sense in which the ex- 
pression “closing entries” should be 
taken to include the adjusting en- 
iries, since the latter help to bring 
accounts to a conclusion, Closing en- 
tries are so-called because they are 
made at the close of the accounting 
period—they complete the records 
for the period just ended. It is com- 
mon practice, however, to differenti- 
ate between adjusting entries and 
closing entries. The former change 
the condition of certain accounts, 
principally by bringing upon the 
books records of changes in assets. 
liabilities, and capital that have been 
ignored or the record for which has 
been deferred; the latter summarize 
the capital element in order that net 
worth may be shown on the ledger 
as a definite amount. When the 
working sheet is presented, pupils 
must be able to distinguish between 
adjusting and closing entries, since 
only adjusting entries are to be made 
in connection with the working sheet 
form, 


(To be continued in the May issue) 


Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 10) 

(on my part), what tangible evidence 

have I to show that commercial 

arithmetic should be continued as at 

present scheduled? Before the school 

year closes, check up on these matters. 


Typewriting in the Elementary 
School 


Just a further word in answer to 
Dr. Haefner. Right! No one can 
object to the use of devices that im- 
prove the good results of teaching— 
assuming the benefits are proportion- 
ate to their cost. In my original 
comment I did not criticize the Wood- 
Freeman investigation or report. I 
merely commented on an unfortunate 
observation in the report. My ob- 
jection was to the implication that the 
personal utility of the typewriter in 
the later life of the average pupil 
now in the lower grades is one of the 
“obvious” reasons for teaching type- 
writing to all young children. My 
point of view on this subject is un- 
changed. 

Dr. Haefner points out that six out 
of every ten typewriters sold are port- 
ables and draws the conclusion that 
they are purchased for “personal” as 
distinguished from “commercial” use. 
Admitted; but if nine out of every 
ten were made and sold for personal 
use this fact should not be used as a 
reason why children from the “kind- 
ergarten through the sixth grade” 
should be taught typewriting for its 
personal usefulness until the ratio be- 
tween adult citizens and the total 
number of typewriters manufactured 
is known. Figure out for yourself 
the proportion of adults who are 
using typewriters--make due allow- 
ance for normal increase in the years 
ahead, add something for the stimu- 
lus which teaching typewriting in the 
grades would give toward wider use 
of typewriters for personal writing— 
and then draw your own conclusions 
on the specific point at issue. 

Dr. Haefner may not know just 
how many “farmers, cobblers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, streetsweepers, house- 
wives, teamsters, etc.” use portable 
typewriters, but [ am sure he could 
make a good guess. 

On two points Dr. Haefner is 
greatly in error. I did not state it 
as my judgment that “personal 
typewriting is both of small import- 
ance and extent.” But I did state 
that its importance and extent should 
not be stated as an “obvious” justifi- 
cation for teaching typewriting in the 
lower grades, since those most likely 
to make personal use of the type- 
writer can be given in later school 
years an opportunity to learn to type- 
write when its potential value to them 


could be more accurately known. 

In the second place I did not 
state that because “few children 
would have access to machines 

. . the typewriter should, there- 
fore, not be used in the elementary 
school.” What I did say or imply, 
and repeat, was that it should not be 
taught from the kindergarten to the 
sixth grade for its ‘personal-use 
value.” I have no objection to the 
use of the typewriter anywhere as 
an adequate aid to instruction just 
as “maps, reference books, motion- 
picture machines, and science aypa- 
ratus” are used. But, if I were 
investigating the motion-picture ma- 
chine as an instrument of instruction, 
I would not say in my report, «ven 
parenthetically, that an additional 
obvious reason for teaching |:ttle 
children how to use this machine is 
found in the fact that there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of pco- 
ple to buy and use movie cameras 
for their personal pleasure. 

Dr. Haefner’s inclusion of “musical 
instruments” in his list of instruc- 
tional aids is unfortunate since, ii I 
am not mistaken, such instruments 
are used in teaching music as an cnd 
in itself and not as aids in teach- 
ing “geography, history, science, 
and the arts.” Musical  instru- 
ments are used in teaching people 
how to become musicians for their 
own personal pleasure or for oc- 
cupational life just as the type- 
writer is used in teaching people 
how to become typists for their 
own personal writing or for occu- 
pational life. But Dr. Haefner does 
not intend to teach typewriting in 
the early grades for either of these 
purposes. Hence “musical instru- 
ments” should not be included in a 
list of “instructional aids.” It must 
be remembered that Dr. Haefner is 
suggesting that all pupils have access 
to the typewriter in these early years. 
Surely he would not suggest that all 
be required to use publicly furnished 
“musical instruments’ regardless 
of interest in or aptitude for music. 

Dr. Haefner is right in saying 
that “school use of the typewriter 
can be defended if ... it signifi- 
cantly promotes the pupils’ mastery 
of reading, spelling, composition 
and arithmetic.” The Wood-Freeman 
study furnishes evidence on_ this 
point. Whether this — evidence 
amounts to proof, I do not know. 
Time and further investigation will 
tell. 

In the meantime commercial 
teachers will put forth every possi- 
ble effort to find the rightful places 
of commercial typewriting and 
personal-use typewriting in the 
program of public education. 
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THE BUSINESS-COLLEGE 


PROPRIETOR MAKES SOME 


.BERT HUBBARD once said. 
iu. “You make your money off 
your friends; your enemies won't 
trade with you if they can help it, 
and they usually can.” This state- 
men! emphasizes the financial value 
of friends. 

The most valuable asset a doctor 
or lawyer has is not his tools or his 
lav books, but his “practice”; in 
other words, his friends and the con- 
fidence they have in him. The same 
thing is true, though to a slightly 
lesser degree, of big business insti- 
tutions. | Even those businesses 
whose physical assets mount into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
feel, in most cases, that. their biggest 
single asset is their “goodwill,” 
which is just another term for 
friends, 


Professional Character of 
Business College 


The business-college business is 
more like a profession than a busi- 
ness in more ways than one. The 
physical equipment of the average 
business school is not worth a large 
sum of money, but if the school has 
been honorably conducted over a pe- 
riod of years, the value of its good- 
will may easily, and many times 
does, run into many thousands of 
dollars. 

The business school has just three 
tasks. First, to get students ; second, 
to train students; and third, to place 
these students in positions. This 
factor of friendship and goodwill 
is by all odds the biggest factor in 
the getting of students and in the 
placing of them. 

It doesn’t make much difference 
whether we are going to buy a pair 
of shoes, an automobile, or a life- 
insurance contract; we almost in- 
variably go to a friend, especially a 
friend in whom we have confidence. 
It is equally true that when a young 
person is going to take a business 
course, he will have a very decided 
tendency to go to an_ institution 
whose proprietor is a friend of his, 
or perhaps to one which has on its 


PLANS 


By Bruce F. Gates, President 


Gates College, Waterloo, lowa 


force a teacher or two whom he 
knows. It is equally true that when 
a business man wants to employ a 
boy or girl to work in his office he 
is very much more likely to call upon 
the business-school proprietor whom 
he knows rather than upon the pro- 
prietor whom he does not know. 
Since we are in constant contact 
with our own institution, we are in- 
clined to believe that everybody in 
the community must know about it. 


Bruce F. Gates 


As a matter of fact, the ordinary 
business college is not very well 
known in its community. By the 
very nature of things it is compara- 
tively small and not very much in 
the public eye. I daresay that ninety 
per cent of the people living in an 
ordinary city have never been in- 
side the local business college. Fur- 
thermore, I would hazard the guess 
that probably half of the people of 
the community are only very dimly 
conscious of the fact that there is a 
business school in the community, 
if indeed they are conscious of that 
fact at all. 


Getting Acquainted with the 
Public 
It is a well-recognized psychologi- 
cal principle that people do not have 
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confidence in the things with which 
they are not acquainted. The natural 
result is that the average business 
school is generally underestimated 
by a large percentage of the people 
of the community. Probably every 
business-college proprietor has had 
the experience of inviting into his 
school some prominent business or 
professional man whom has 
known for years, but who has never 
been in his school, only to have this 
prominent citizen say, “Why, I had 
no idea you had such an institution 
here.” 

If it is true that a wide circle of 
friends is the most valuable asset a 
business school can have, and if it 
is true that by the very nature of 
things the business school is likely 
to be none too well known in the 
community, then it logically follows 
that one of the chief tasks of any 
business-college proprietor is to 
keep in constant contact with the 
business and professional life of his 
community. 

The question then arises, how is this 
to be done?” and of necessity that 
question will have to be answered 
differently in different instances. 
Each business-college proprietor has 
his own likes and dislikes. One will 
enjoy church work, another will en- 
joy lodge work, another will take a 
special interest in some service club, 
and so on down the line. Then, too, 
communities differ. In one com- 
munity a certain organization may 
be outstanding, whereas in another 
that organization may be of little 
consequence. After all, it doesn’t 
make much difference where the 
business-college proprietor contacts 
the people of his community. The 
principal thing for him to do is to 
contact them and so far as possible 
to contact different groups and dif- 
ferent classes of people. 


Need for Informal Contacts 


It is important in contacting them, 
however, to do it in an informal, in- 
cidental manner; that is, withou 
any apparent effort to capitalize 
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upon this contact. In other words, 
it is unwise to take advantage of any 
friendly contact to talk shop. It is 
better to take a whole-hearted in- 
terest in the affairs of the commu- 
nity without any thought of the bene- 
fit which may result therefrom. 

There is a natural tendency for 
business men to look upon school- 
men and preachers as being “differ- 
ent”; that is, they are usually sus- 
pected of being impractical and not 
“regular fellows.” If the business- 
school proprietor is able to meet the 
business men of his community, not 
as an educator, but as a “regular fel- 
low,” mingling with them freely, 
they will immediately have an en- 
tirely different feeling towards the 
business-school proprietor and, inci- 
dentally, towards his institution. The 
great majority of the business men 
of the community have never been 
in the local business college; they 
judge it entirely by their knowledge 
of the proprietor. The young people 
of the community, too, judge the 
school largely by their knowledge of 
the proprietor and the faculty mem- 
bers, if they know any of them. If 
they feel that the proprietor is a 
“regular fellow,” they are likely to 
think that the institution is alive and 
wide awake, and that is the kind of 
school they want to attend. 

In my own case, | have found the 
Rotary Club invaluable in providing 
the best possible contacts. I don’t 
mean to say that | joined the Ro- 
tary Club with that idea in mind. I 
did not. I have been a member of 
my Rotary Club for eighteen years 
and have always enjoyed it tre- 
mendously. It would be about the 
last organization I would give up, 
even though it benefitted me not at 
all in a business way. But while I 
enjoy it very much, it has been of 
inestimable value to me in gaining 
the confidence of the leading busi- 
ness and professional men in the 
school of which I am the head. 


Securing Recognition 

At the time I joined the Rotary 
Club, the majority of the men con- 
stituting the club, who were and are 
the leading business and professional 
men of the community, had very 
little knowledge of the business col- 
lege and probably not very much 
confidence in it. It was a vague, in- 
definite little institution, off some- 
where, of which they knew very 
litte. While the majority of those 
men have not yet been in the insti- 
tution, their impression has changed 
during these years, as is well evi- 
denced by the increasingly large 
number of young people from the 
homes of the local “400” who are 
registered in our school. 


How this is brought about is il- 
lustrated by a recent conversation | 
had with one of our local Rotarians 
whose two daughters had recently 
finished courses with us. He ex- 
plained to me the difficulty he had 
in inducing his daughters to come to 
our school. They had the impres- 
sion, which is quite prevalent in the 
minds of high-school seniors, that 
the business school is beneath their 
dignity. “But,” this Rotarian said 
to me, “I told them that while I 
didn’t know much about your school, 
any one who is as fine a fellow as 
Bruce is wouldn’t be running any- 
thing but a good school.” Activity 
in my own Rotary Club a few years 
ago resulted in my election as Dis- 
trict Governor of this district of Ro- 
tary International, and while that 
position required a considerable sac- 
rifice of time for an entire year, it 
made contacts for me throughout 
the State, which could not be se- 
cured in any other way and which 
later proved to be of inestimable 
value. 

There are other service clubs, of 
course, such as Kiwanis, Lions, Opti- 
mists, etc., which offer similar op- 
portunities. I have also found that 
church activities, serving on the 
board of directors of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, and serving in 
local community fund drives have 
been well worth while. Other or- 
ganizations which are worth-while 
contacting centers are the American 
Legion, the Y.M.C.A., the Boy 
Scouts, the Masonic and_ other 
lodges, ete. 


Encouraging the Faculty 


In addition to my own activities, 
I have encouraged the members of 
my faculty to belong to, and take 
part, in the various organizations to 
which they are eligible. In fact, I 
have paid the dues of all my women 
teachers in the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. I have 
also paid the dues of one or two 
teachers in the local Quota Club and 
in the local University Women’s 
Club. 

Another contact which has been 
of inestimable value to me is with 
the superintendents of over ninety 
high schools in the territory sur- 
rounding Waterloo. I started out 
to make these contacts seventeen 
years ago and have systematically 
visited each high school in this ter- 
ritory twice a year for twelve years, 
being, I believe, the pioneer in this 
sort of activity. The belief which 
prompted me to make these 
visits in the first place is that the 
average public-school official does 


not know much about business co]- 
leges but is generally suspicious of 
them, and if he does not openly ad- 
vise his young people not to go to 
them, at least he doesn’t encourage 
them to go. Asa result of friendly 
contact during these years, | believe 
that this business school has no finer 
group of friends than the public 
school officials in this territory, 

Once each week we have an as- 
sembly of all our students. bout 
half the time the program is put on 
by the students, and upon the other 
occasions | make it a point to invite 
some prominent business or profes- 
sional man to give a talk to the 
students. These contacts are very 
much worth while, for usually the 
visitor goes away with a stronger 
feeling of friendship for and confi- 
dence in the school. 

There are plenty of opportunities 
for the private-school proprietor to 
make friendly, helpful contacts. It 
is necessary only to realize their im- 
portance and to be on the alert for 
the opportunities. 

In short. friendship breeds confi- 
dence and confidence is the basis of 
business. 


In Our Opinion 
(Continued from page 7) 


manded by society is a new scheme 
of education.” And then he sketches 
his plan of a new educational sys- 
tem.” President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago outlines 
his “rational organization of our 
school system” in the March, 1933, 
issue of Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work. 

How well is the profession of busi- 
ness education going to face the 
challenges of the depression in the 
immediate years ahead? 


*Charles H. Judd, Problems of Education in 
the United States (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1933), pp. 66-7. 


A Tribute to Dr. John 
Robert Gregg 


On March 18 the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion paid a merited tribute to Dr. 
John Robert Gregg in commemora- 
tion of the forty-fifth anniversary of 
the invention of the Gregg system 
of shorthand and of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the 
New York City office of The Gregg 
Publishing Co. The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education joins his hosts ot 
friends in extending congratulations 
and best wishes. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN ‘THE ‘TEACHING 


OF ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 


By Helen Reynolds and Doris Sponseiler 


QR several years, as a means of 
F determining whether students 
enrolling in college secretarial and 
secretarial teacher-training courses 
should carry a college course in 
typewriting, the practice has been 
followed at Ohio University of giv- 
ing placement examinations. These 
examinations have consisted of an 
objective examination on parts of the 
typewriter, performance tests on 
such applied typing problems as a 
letter arrangement, a business paper, 
a statistical tabulation (first copies 
being required in each case), and a 
fiftecn-minute timed copy test. Many 
high-school graduates demonstrate a 
command of subject matter as evi- 
denccd by this test and which is 
sufficient to meet the standards of 
the college requirement. Only those 
high-school graduates who have had 
two years of typewriting are eligible 
to take this placement examination. 


Ability in Routine Copy 


Qf the students who fail to meet 
the requirements, practically none is 
unable to write straight copy at the 


Doris Sponseller 


minimum (and arbitrary) standard 
of forty-five words a minute net 
with not more than seven errors, in- 
dicating that for the most part stu- 
dents have been well trained in this 
department of 


secondary-school 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


work. This fact also reveals, quite 
clearly, however, what most author- 
ities in typewriting have long been 
contending, that facility in straight 
copy does not ensure ability to 
handle applied typing problems. In 
the other departments tested by the 
examination, letter arrangement has 
been found to be the applied typing 
problem best known to students. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
greatest amount of emphasis in their 
training has been placed on the per- 
formance of this problem in applied 
typing which Charters and Whitley! 
show to be the most frequently re- 
curring of secretarial typing duties. 
The principal deficiencies have been 
found to be (1) the double spacing 
of letters arranged in block style, 
(2) lack of understanding of how 
to place and space a typed firm sig- 
nature when followed by a long- 
hand signature and typed title, and 
(3) how to place and space the 
title, or typed signer’s name, when 
the firm signature is omitted. Since 
methods of handling this point are 
so nearly unanimous, the practice 
might almost be said to be standard- 
ized—firm name typed in all capitals 
one double space below the compli- 
mentary close, followed by the typed 
title, two double spaces below the 
firm name, first letter capitalized. 
This seems to be a simple principle 
of letter arrangement for which all 
students might reasonably be held 
responsible. 


Copying Law Material 


With regard to law and business 
papers which Charters and Whit- 
ley’s analysis shows to be distribut- 
ed, depending upon the kind, from 
the first through the ninth, ten per 
cent of typing duties performed by 
the secretary, ranked on a frequency 
basis, a tremendous lack of informa- 
tion has been displayed. Titles are 
omitted, papers are single-spaced, 
provision for signatures of parties 
to the paper and of witnesses lack- 
ing, or their positions confused. It 
is too much to expect that high- 
school graduates should have an un- 
derstanding of legal composition 
sufficient to enable them to para- 
graph papers of this sort—but ability 
“4Charters, W. W., and Whitley, Isadore, B., 


Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits (Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1924). 
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to apply elementary rules of ar- 
rangement to these papers is an es- 
sential element in the skill these 
graduates should have developed. 
While it is, of course, true that 
forms to be filled in are available at 
the stationers for most of these 
papers, it is also true that in prac- 


Helen Reynolds 


tical work not all papers are pre- 
pared on these blank forms. 

With the increasing dependence 
of business upon records and_ re- 
search, upon the statistical interpre- 
tation of data, tables of all sorts are 
the usual thing rather than the ex- 
ception. Hence the ability to ar- 
range such tables is properly a part 
of the typist’s equipment. These 
placement examinations have shown 
all sorts of weaknesses in the stu- 
dents’ ability to handle this type of 
problem—from inability to center 
the title to inability to center 
the tabulation. An appreciation of 
the need for differences in arrange- 
ment to distinguish between major 
and subordinate parts is almost uni- 
versally lacking. 

I-xperience with these students in 
later classwork, in their incidental 
typing done in the department, and | 
in the methods classes has made 
clear their inability to change rib- 
bons and to clean and oil the type- 
writer. It has also showed practi- 
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cally no understanding of how to 
type a complete manuscript from 
cover to appendix. Isolated prob- 
lems in cover design, arrangement of 
tables of contents when all data 
were presented, and planning of in- 
dividual manuscript pages they were 
able to handle more or less well, but 
the ability to combine these skills 
for the purpose of turning out a 
complete report was lacking. And 
yet, typing of this kind is one that 
every college student must perform 
for himself, is a means by which he 
may earn money while in college, 
and is, further, an important secre- 
tarial duty as indicated by its posi- 
tion in the first ten per cent in Char- 
ters and Whitley’s study. 


Knowledge of Typewriter Parts 


With regard to familiarity with 
parts of a typewriter, students on the 
whole reveal an understanding of 
the function and manipulation of 
most of the important parts. One 
principal weakness has been found 
to be time-wasting methods of in- 
serting paper, which frequently re- 
quire later adjustment to straighten 
the paper by a slow notch-by-notch 
manipulation of the roller knob. 
Failure to use tabular stops for para- 
graph indentations and the paper re- 
lease in removing paper are also two 
frequent operating errors. Inability 
to locate operating parts on unfa- 
miliar machines is also a weakness 
frequently found. Very few of these 
typists are able to use the Under- 
wood centering scale. 

A placement examination of the 
same type as that just discussed was 
given to students enrolled in a class 
in methods of teaching typewriting 
at New York University. While the 
number of cases in the group (32) 
was too small on which to base con- 
clusions, the results tended to con- 
firm the findings of the placement 
examinations given to high-school 
graduates. Since this New York 
University group, many of them in- 
service teachers, was composed of 
persons who had learned typing in 
high schools, in privately owned 
business colleges, and in colleges 
and universities, it seems to indicate 
that no one type of institution and 
no one method of teaching is at 
fault. Nevertheless, the situation 
constitutes a challenge to teachers of 
typewriting. The weaknesses dis- 
closed by these examinations are 
weaknesses which will be revealed 
when the student attempts to earn 
his living by making use of his typ- 
ing ability. The suggestions given 
below are offered as possible aids in 
improving the conditions mentioned 


above. These suggestions have been 
used in college classes at Ohio Uni- 
versity for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the occurrence of these weak- 
nesses or of correcting them when 
they have been shown by examina- 
tion to exist. 


Arrangement Techniques 


The students’ ability to discrim- 
inate between different forms of ar- 
rangement and to remember the de- 
tails of particular forms may be the 
result of too great a reliance on 
models which are too readily acces- 
sible. To ensure the students’ com- 
mand of the principles of arrange- 
ment involved, let them first type a 
model arrangement after careful 
discussion as to the various details 
involved and the kind of material 
to which it is applicable. Let them 
criticize their copy in terms of the 
model and rewrite when variations 
from the model are numerous. 
Then let them practice on blank ma- 
terial without reference to the model 
until the copy is completed. Let 
them criticize their arranged copy, 
noting discrepancies, and then make 
another copy to ensure their grasp 
of the form. The teacher should 
test by unarranged material which 
is to be arranged in the form just 
studied by the class. Each form 
should be reviewed throughout the 
students’ learning period by means 
of job sheets or by means of output 
tests of the sort that Harned? has 
incorporated in his text. These 
three devices serve to impress the 
students with the necessity of a com- 
plete mastery of principles and the 
importance of being able to produce 
accurate first copies. 


Securing Automatic Response 


In this connection, the students’ 
ability to produce  well-arranged 
work which is at the same time ac- 
curately typed will depend upon the 
degree to which their typing is an 
automatic response. If they must, 
more rather than less, direct their 
actual typing, then their attention is 
so divided between the typing and 
the arrangement that errors quite 
understandably occur in each. Fur- 
ther, if students have been trained 
to the idea that the important thing 
is to secure an accurate copy—no 
matter how long it takes to do so, 
then the idea that they are to have 
but one chance is disturbing to them 
—they have not learned that com- 


mercial standards demand not only 
accurate typing, but also that accy- 
rate work in quantity. Much of the 
practice, therefore, should be planned 
specifically to increase their effec- 
tive rate of writing. They should 
practice much to increase their 
ability to control their typing in 
groups. They should also kee) be- 
fore them time records for the pro- 
duction of given forms so that they 
will know their relative ability in 
this work as compared with that of 
others in their class and with their 
own past records. 

The students’ ability to compose 
directly on the typewriter is also de- 
pendent upon their ability to coutrol 
their typing au‘omatically. Hence, 
practice which increases this facility 
will also increase their ability in di- 
rect composition. Dictation taken 
directly on the machine is also a help 
here—and, of course, practice in 
actual composition on the type- 
writer. It would also seem that, 
since isolated problems in arrange- 
ment of title pages, tables of con- 
tents, etc., do not seem to equip 
students with the ability to apply 
these to the solution of problems 
in report writing when these arise, 
then specific training in the typ- 
ing and assembling of reports 
should be given. It is probably un- 
desirable to try to make students 
achieve an equal degree of facility 
on all makes of typewriters, but it 
does seem desirable that they learn 
how to adjust themselves to differ- 
ent makes of machines, and from 
their knowledge of functions of parts 
to recognize and be able to use the 
various mechanisms provided. 


Need for Commerical Ability 


The purport of this whole discus- 
sion of advanced typewriting can 
probably be summed up in the state- 
ment that we as teachers of type- 
writing may improve the quality of 
students’ learning of the subject if 
we direct their attention to the fact 
that their value as typists depends 
not upon what they know about type- 
writing nor what they can do when 
they have unlimited leisure in which 
to work out a problem, but upon 
their ability to turn out commer- 
cially acceptable work in such quan- 
tity that employers can afford to 
pay them wages. The process of so 
directing the students’ attention may 
be helped, in part at least, by the 
suggestions just briefly outlined. 


Harned, Willham E., Harned New Type- 
writing Studies, (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1930) 


TYPEWRITING IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Ralph Haefner, Ph. D. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Ralph Haefner served as field director of the Wood-Freeman type- 
ariting experiment. He is the author of the second volume of the experi- 
ental report entitled The Typewriter in the Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, published by the Macmillan Company. The volume deals primarily 
with the teaching aspects of elementary typewriting. 


typewriter as an educational 

instrument in the elementary 
s-hool was recently investigated by 
l’rofessors Ben Wood and Frank 
\. Freeman.1. The report on_ this 
siudy was discussed in the Novem- 
ber, 1932 number of the JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, both by Pro- 
fessor Frederick G, Nichols and 
Professor Paul S. Lomax. The edi- 
tor of the JourNAL, Professor Lo- 
tax, invited the writer, who has 
served since 1929 as field director 
of the Elementary School Typewrit- 
ing Investigation, to comment on 
these two articles. 


The Wood-Freeman Study 


Neither Professor Nichols nor 
Professor Lomax dealt completely 
with the purposes and results of the 
study. Some of the readers of the 
JourNAL may not have had access 
to the report. A brief summary of 
it, therefore, will first be given. 

The principal aim of the study is 
explicitly stated on the first page of 
the report: “The main purpose of 
this investigation was to study the 
nature and extent of the educational 
influences of the portable typewriter 
when used as a part of the regular 
classroom equipment in the kinder- 
garten and_ elementary-school 
grades.”* In other words, the study 
was concerned with the possible ef- 
fects of the typewriter on such ac- 
tivities as reading, spelling, compo- 
sition, and arithmetic; it did not deal 
in any fundamental sense with voca- 
tional typewriting. 

The investigation extended over 
two full school years. It was con- 
ducted in sixty private and public 
schools, in a dozen cities, distributed 
over New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, the Middle West, and 

1Wood, Ben_D., and Freeman, Frank N., An 
Experimental Study of the Educational Influences 
of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Class- 


room. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
*Ibid., p. 1 


the Southwest. Upwards of four 
hundred teachers and fifteen thou- 
sand children participated in the 
study. 

Experimental and control classes 
were organized in each center, at all 
levels from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. The children in the 
two groups were approximately equal 
in intelligence, school achievement, 
and home background. They fol- 
lowed the same curriculum; they 
were instructed by teachers of sub- 
stantially the same skill. The learn- 
ing conditions for the two groups 
differed in only one respect: the ex- 
perimental children used typewriters, 
while the control children wrote by 
hand. 

Both the experimental and con- 
trol children were given numerous 
educational tests during the investi- 
gation. These served to determine 
the typewriter’s influence on the 
regular school subjects. All the writ- 
ings of the two groups of children 
were saved; both the typed and the 
handwritten work. Analysis of these 
yielded data as to the quantity of 
writing done by the two groups of 
children, 


Summary of the Study 


The results of the study were sum- 
marized by the investigators in this 
way: “(1) It is feasible to use the 
typewriter in the conduct of the or- 
dinary work in the elementary 
school; (2) the use of the typewriter 
in the informal fashion in which it 
was employed in this study produces 
an average typing speed approxi- 
mately equal to the average hand- 
writing rate in each grade, and also 
yields a very considerable degree of 
typing accuracy at the end of one 
year’s use; (3) the use of the type- 
writer stimulates elementary-school 
pupils to produce more written ma- 
terial than they would otherwise pro- 
duce; (4) the classroom typewriter. 
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as used in this experiment, entails 
no loss in handwriting quality or 
handwriting rate; (5) it very prob- 
ably raises in some measure the level 
of achievement in some of the funda- 
mental school subjects, without ob- 
servable loss in any subject; and 
finally (6) the teachers regard the 
typewriter as a valuable educational 
instrument and approve its use in 
their own classes, while the pupils 
enjoy typewriting and look upon the 
typewriter with marked favor.”* 


Personal Use of the Typewriter 


As a text for his comments on the 
Wood-Freeman study, Professor 
Nichols chose this statement, found 
in the final chapter of the report: 
“That the possession of skill with the 
typewriter will be of use to a large 
and increasing number of individuals 
after they leave the elementary 
school may be taken as obvious and 
not needing special demonstration. 
Such value must be added to those 
values which were made the special 
subject of investigation in this 
study.” This conclusion—clearly 
supplementary and incidental to the 
main findings of the investigation— 
Professor Nichols singled out for ex- 
tended discussion. He offered no 
objection to the first four-fifths of 
the report, containing the basic evi- 
dence of the study. One may there- 
fore assume that he is in substantial 
agreement with the fundamental out- 
comes of the investigation. 

Whether reporting new uses for 
the typewriter or for the vacuum 
tube, scientists usually consider it 
both their privilege and their duty to 
indicate the ways in which their re- 
sults may affect everyday affairs. 
During the typewriter investigation, 
the children rapidly developed the 
ability to use the machine for prac- 
tical purposes. This led, almost as 
a matter of course, to the mild pre- 
diction that, in the future, use of the 
typewriter for personal writing is 
likely to increase. At the present 
time, nearly every person can name, 
at random, many friends who type- 
write in this non vocational way: 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, librarians, 


3Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., op. 
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preachers, salesmen, writers, and stu- 
dents. 


How Much are Typewriters Used 
Personally? 


The extent of personal typewrit- 
ing can be measured in more objec- 
tive terms, however. Figures obtain- 
able from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that 59 per 
cent of the typewriters produced in 
this country in 1931 were standard 
machines and 41 per cent were port- 
ables. In other words, of each ten ma- 
chines manufactured in 1931 six were 
standards and four were portables. 
Certainly, business establishments 
and commercial departments ab- 
sorbed the majority of the standard 
machines. Undoubtedly, most of the 
portable machines were acquired by 
individuals for personal use. Exact- 
ly how many of Professor Nichols’s 
“farmers, cobblers, doctors, lawyers, 
street-sweepers, housewives, team- 
sters, etc.”” were represented among 
the purchasers of these machines it 
is difficult, and perhaps unimportant, 
to determine. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that no one vocation- 
al class bought all of them. 

Since, in his judgment, personal 
typewriting is both of small impor- 
tance and extent, Professor Nichols 
reasoned that few children would 
have access to machines at home. As- 
suming this to be true, he reached 
the curious conclusion that the type- 
writer should, therefore, not be used 
in the elementary schooi. 

Schools exist, at least in part, for 
the very purpose of providing chil- 
dren with experiences not obtainable 
at home. To this end, classrooms are 
furnished with maps, reference 
books, motion-picture machines, 
science apparatus, musical instru- 
ments, and objects of art. Objec- 
tions are not raised to such equip- 
ment on the ground that children 
may lack some or all of them at 
home. On the contrary, these aids 
are amply justified if they improve 
the children’s grasp of geography, 
history, science, and the arts, Simi- 
larly, school use of the typewriter 
can be defended if, as the Wood- 
Freeman study indicates, it signifi- 
cantly promotes the pupils’ mastery 
of reading, spelling, composition, and 
arithmetic. 


Typewriting Skill in the 
Elementary School 


_ Professor Lomax raised two ques- 
tions concerning the Wood-Freeman 
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investigation. First, he argued that 
the children should have been taught 
a more formal kind of typewriting. 
Second, he objected to the interpre- 
tations given the data of the study. 
These two issues will be briefly ex- 
amined. 


Research workers are commonly 
accorded the privilege of determin- 
ing for themselves which aspects of 
a problem they will investigate. Pro- 
fessors Wood and Freeman chose to 
study the effects of the machine on 
elementary-school activities, rather 
than the extent to which young chil- 
dren could be taught vocational type- 
writing. The first issue raised by 
Professor Lomax grows out of his 
failure to grasp this point clearly. 

His emphasis on the importance of 
typewriting skill led Professor Lo- 
max to minimize the fundamental 
outcomes of the investigation. He 
argued that the time devoted to typ- 
ing practice should have resulted in 
greater proficiency on the part of the 
children. He forgot that the children 
used the machines to compose letters, 
drill on spelling words, arrange 
stories and poems into booklets, and 
prepare, long projects in connection 
with social studies and science. They 
did not devote themselves, as he 
seems to assume they should have, 
to “repetitive use of the typewriter.” 
In short, the study was conducted 
under the normal conditions of an 
elementary school rather than those 
of a high school typewriting class. 


Interpretation of the Data 


Professor Lomax complained that 
the report on the study gave greater 
emphasis to some outcomes than to 
others. It may be conceded that in- 
dividuals will vary somewhat in their 
interpretation of given scientific 
data. Two prominent American phy- 
sicists recently engaged in a contro- 
versy relative to the meaning of the 
same set of facts. 

The crucial data of the typewriter 
investigation are, of course, the dif- 
ferences between the school achieve- 
ments of the experimental (type- 
writer) children, and the control 
(nontypewriter) children. For each 
difference a measure of reliability is 
reported. The reader may, there- 
fore, determine for himself the de- 
gree of confidence which he will 
place in the results. His interpreta- 
tion may differ from that of the 
original investigator. When this 
happens, as it did in the case of 
Professor Lomax, it need not be as- 
sumed that the original investigator 
alone was biased. 

A more detailed question of inter- 
pretation was raised by Professor 
Lomax. He implied that the differ- 


ence between the experimental and 
the control teachers in supervisory 
rating was not taken into account in 
evaluating the findings of the study. 
Careful reading of the report shows 
clearly that this problem of difference 
between the two groups of teachers 
was both understood and allowed for 
in the interpretation of the results. 
For each achievement difference be- 
tween the two groups of children, 
partial correlations were computed, 
and the indicated probable contribu- 
tions of the teacher and the type- 
writer were discussed at length.° 


Conclusion 


The present discussion has at- 
tempted to deal frankly and directly 
with the issues raised by Professors 
Nichols and Lomax. It is hoped that 
such an exchange of views will widen 
interest in research relative to the 
use of the typewriter, both at the 
elementary- secondary-school 
levels. 


The implications of the Wood- 
Freeman study are now being further 
explored. Practical applications of 
the typewriter in the education of 
young children are thus being de- 
veloped. At the same time, research 
techniques are being devised which 
may later be serviceable in the solu- 
tion of pressing problems in voca- 
tional typewriting. 


—5Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., op. 
cit., pp. 29-31, 35-36. 


BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN 1932 


In the annual list of books in the field 
of education the following books dealing 
with business education are listed: 
Blackstone, E. G., Research Studies in 

Commercial Education, V., University 

of lowa, lowa City, lowa, 187 pp. $1.00 

Commercial Education Association of 
New York and Vicinity, Second Year- 
book: Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching, Nathaniel Altholz, Board of 
Education, New York City, 137 pp. $1.00 

“Haynes, B. R., and Graham, Jessie, Re- 

search in Business Education, C. C. 

Crawford, University of Southern Cal- 

ifornia, Los Angeles, 232 pp. $2.00 

lL Lomax, P. S., and Neuner, J. J. W., Prob- 
lems of Teaching Business Arithmetic, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 183 pp. 

$1.25 

Lomax, P. S., and Tonne, H. A., Prob- 
“lems of Teaching Economics, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 372 pp. $2.00 - 

Skene, E. C., Lomax, P. S., and Walsh, 
J. V., Teaching Principles and Pro- 
cedures for Gregg Shorthand, Gregg 
a Co., New York, 302 pp. 


$1.2 
yf Tonne, H. A., and Tonne, M. H., Social- 


Business _ Education in Secondary 
Schools, New York University Press 
Bookstore, New York, 288 pp. $2.40 

U. S. Office of Education, Tests in Com- 
mercial Education, by J. O. Malott and 
D. Segal, (Circular, No. 56), Washing- 
ton, D. C., 11 pp. Gratis 
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WHAT SALESMANSHIP 


TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


The public, the pupil, the school and the retail establishment 
will succeed and reap a joint advantage when the curriculum 
maker, the vocational counselor, the school superintendent and 
the retail personnel man sit down together and work out together 
the type of training that will function for the young man or 
woman who should be guided to enter upon retail pursuits. 


Retail Store Training; Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


By Paul A. Mertz 


Yecond part of an article begun in the March issue. An address delivered 
before the Illinois Vocational Association, Chicago, November 5, 1932. 


SSUMING for the moment 

that the schools are guiding the 
right young people into considera- 
tion of a retail career, what training 
should the high school provide? I 
shall speak in terms of needs instead 
of in terms of courses. I shall also 
assume that training is being pro- 
vided in the basic characteristics of 
all successful human endeavor— 
honesty, industriousness, attention to 
detail, thoroughness, and so forth. 


1. Personal Regimen 

This includes instruction and prac- 
tice in the niceties of human contact. 
It should include manners, etiquette, 
how to meet people, taste and neat- 
ness in dress, proper use of the voice, 
and some very plain talk on_hali- 
tosis, B. O. and inartistic make-up. 
It should include a study of color 
with relation to dress so that clash- 
ing colors and inappropriate dress 
are instinctively shunned. (Hudson’s 
“How to Make the Most of One’s 
Personality’ is sorely needed by 
thousands ). 


2. Skill in Conversational English 

A salesperson who cannot form 
the habit of using oral English con- 
versationally with reasonable correct- 
ness and ease has no business selling 
merchandise. Relatively few who 
speak a foreign language at home 
are suitable applicants for the better 
retail establishments. 


3. Skill in Selling and Handling of 
People 

Instruction should include princi- 

ples of salesmanship, demonstration 


sales, practice in selling under vary- 
ing customer conditions, problems 
and case material to orient and give 
practice in meeting difficult and typi- 
selling situations. Students 
should be shown ways of handling 
people so as to develop customer 
good will and maintain it. Observa- 
tion of good models and practice— 
practice—practice—these are basic 
to such instruction. 


4. Accuracy in the Four Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic and Per- 
centage 

High school and college graduates 
alike have lost much of their facility 
with figures and require periodic 
drill to retain facility in their use. 

Drill in handling money and checks 

is also useful. 


5. Basic Merchandise Information 

Retail salespeople should be famil- 
iar with the properties, qualities and 
characteristics of a number of basic 
substances from which merchandise 
is created, such as: 


Textiles Ceramics Woods 

Metals Glass Stone 

Leathers Rubber Composi- 
tions 


They should learn to identify them 
in finished products by name, learn 
to distinguish grades, kinds and qual- 
ity. Incidentally, this is valuable 
training for the prospective customer 
as well as for the prospective sales- 
man. However, the public, through 
the radio, the magazine, the news- 
paper and wider social contacts, has 
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in many instances become better in- 
formed than the salesperson. 


Elements of Color, Form 
and Design 

The effect of color, form and de- 
sign upon merchandise, the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and artistic in 
merchandise through understanding 
their effect upon customer satisfac- 
tion, should be a part of the training 
for both customer and_ salesman. 
Much that is hideous in color and 
form in the world today owes its 
origin to inaedquate training of the 

masses in judgment and taste 


6. Orientation in Retail Organiza- 
tion, Functions, Economics and 
Job Requirements 

A survey course should be given to 
indicate what retailing is about, the 
services it performs, the positions 
that various types of organization in- 
clude, and what the nature of the 
different positions is. It shou'd also 
include simple economics of retail- 


ing. 


7. Applied Spelling 

Spelling of the names of retail ar- 
ticles, common names of persons, and 
places is an essential vocabulary 
training. Foreign name pronuncia- 
tions should be included. (Lingerie; 
Chanel; hors d’oeuvre). 


8. For Those Going into Retail Of- 
fice Occupations 

Minimum essentials should be ac- 
curacy and reasonable speed in typ- 
ing and stenography, highly accurate 
spelling and arithmetic, elements of 
modern bookkeeping, proper use of 
the telephone, filing, drill in rapid 
legible writing including figures, and 
retail orientation. 
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Time does not permit inclusion of 
the long list of occupations outside of 
selling and clerical work that are a 
necessary part of the large retail es- 
tablishment, toward which secondary 
school training can make a definite 
contribution. Among them are the 
radio service man, the estimator, the 
stockkeeper, the automobile repair- 
man and the advertising copywriter. 
As I scan the course of study 
for Chicago schools in selling and 
merchandising, I find many of the 
items I have listed above included 
and well planned. 


What Shall the Retail Establish- 
ment Do for Itself in the Way 
of Training? 

It may seem to many of you that 
the above list of proposed training 
by the high schools for retail work 
leaves very little for the retail es- 
tablishment to do for itself. On the 
contrary, the list of training yet to 
be done is just as long and compre- 
hensive. 


1. Policies, Regulations, Privileges 
of Membership in the Organiza- 
tion 

The employee must be trained to 
understand and govern himself as 
expected by the new organization 
that he has joined. 


2. Systems or Handlings 

He must learn the organized ways 
in which the business of the house 
is carried out. In department stores 
and stores carrying a wide range of 
merchandise such as Sears, this is a 
very important consideration. 


3. Job Training 

Training the individual to perform 
the specific job for which he was 
hired. This may take half an hour 
on some jobs, and part-time for sev- 
eral weeks on others. The large re- 


tail store has many different types — 


of work it must train employees to 
perform well. 


4. Merchandise Information 

It should be possible for the store 
to assume that the employee is al- 
ready familiar with basic materials 
but in the absence of such instruc- 
tion in most schools, the retailer has 
to teach this, and then supplement it 
by instruction in the selling points. 
care and use of the specific items of 
merchandise, plus the servicing of 
certain types. 


5. Salesmanship 

The retailer should be able to be- 
gin his training of the employee in 
adequate instruction before the em- 
ployee is given a position with the 
company. Unfortunately the retailer 
must usually do what we have sug- 
gested for the school and then carry 
on demonstration sales in the selling 
of specific merchandise. 


6. Corrective Training 

This includes all restraining of 
those who in spite of previous in- 
struction fail to perform their du- 
ties properly in all respects. The 
mistakes of even well-trained em- 
ployees are almost beyond compre- 
hension. There are wrong addresses 
on sales checks, out-of-balance cash 
registers, illegible handwriting, in- 
correct spelling and figuring, poor 
shopping reports, forgotten or im- 
properly performed duties of all 
sorts. 


7. Developing Men for Promotion 
A successful retail business over a 
period of time develops its own exec- 
utives; it is more intelligent, fairer 
to the employee, less expensive to do 
this than to employ men trained else- 
where and attempt to adapt them to 
individual company requirements. 
Programs of individual study, class 
instruction, and controlled experience 
acquaint the promotable man with 
company policies, correct procedures, 
and develop the necessary skill and 
judgment for him to make the right 
executive decisions. While outside 
institutions may make a contribution 
to the training of these men, a large 
part of the training must be carried 
on by the retail business itself, in- 
dependently or in collaboration with 
the educational institution. Exam- 
ples are the use of the Alex. Hamil- 
ton Institute at Sears Parent Organ- 
ization in collaboration with the 
instruction provided by company of- 
ficers and executives, and the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training of 
the University of Pittsburgh for the 
department stores of that city in 
conjunction with the stores’ own 
executives, who offer their promot- 
able employees separate instruction, 
A secondary training service for 
ambitious rank and file retail store 
employees is offered by public high 
schools in an increasing number of 
cities through cooperative courses in 
which the employee devotes part-time 
to school and part to the store, Var- 


ious subjects functioning in the re- 
tail store job are carried on in the 
school. These courses are valuable 
when properly organized and the in- 
structors have had sufficient retail 
experience of the right sort to make 
the work function. Chicago schools’ 
plan of Saturday and part-time em- 
ployment is an example of one type 
of such program. 


8. Training Rank and File 
ployees and Men with Manage: ial 
Responsibilities to Perform th ir 
Duties more Efficiently 


Training does not cease when an 
employee has learned to perform |iis 
duties, or the manager to assume re- 
sponsibility. Particularly in the chain 
organization is it necessary to con- 
tinue training of both on the job ‘o 
produce greater efficiency. In the 
case of the rank and file employce. 
this type of training consists of con- 
tinued effort to develop ability along 
lines in which experience and train- 
ing have already given him some 
competence. In the case of ‘the man- 
ager, the instruction is given by his 
superiors based upon the needs for 
additional managerial instruction that 
blunders, ineffective results and over- 
sight indicate are necessary. Fur- 
thermore, no business is stationary ; 
changes in public demand and _pur- 
chasing power mean changes in pol- 
icy, procedures and point of view. 
These must be taught. 

This is a tremendous program— 
one only that the largest and leading 
retail establishments can carry out 
with an adequate degree of success. 
Leading department stores have done 
this for years. In our own company, 
old in years of public service as a 
mail order establishment, and yet an 
infant with prodigious growth and 
new to over-the-counter seliing, these 
policies and practices are being put 
mto increasing use as fast as they 
can be developed. 

The public, the pupil, the school 
and the retail establishment will suc- 
ceed and reap a joint advantage 
when the curriculum maker, the vo- 
cational counselor, the school super- 
intendent and the retail personnel 
man sit down together and work out 
together the type of training that will 
function for the young man or 
woman who should be guided to en- 
ter upon retail pursuits. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


By Imogene L. Pilcher, Participating Delegate 


Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 


This 1s Part IV of a report on the International 
Congress held in London, England, July, 1932 


*HE closing session of the Con- 

gress was held in the Hall of 

the Grocers’ Company at 10:30 a.m. 

on Friday, July 29. The Congress 

was addressed by the royal patron, 

His Royal Highness, the Prince ot 
Wales, who said, 

“It will not be indiscreet now to tell 
you that only in this year the question 
was raised seriously considered 
whether in the present state of the world 
it vas wise to proceed with an_Inter- 
national Conference to be held six 
mouths hence. Was it almost bound 
to fail for lack of support, for lack of 
both the money and the good will for 
success? Iam very glad—I am sure you 
are all very glad—that the British or- 
ganizing committee agreed unanimously 
to take the courageous course and refuse 
to do anything that might have sig- 
nalled to the world that they despaired 
of the situation and had not faith in the 
ultimate wisdom and good will of the 
nations, * * * We have all been learn- 
ing through the surest and hardest of 
lessons, adversity, how closely the pros- 
perity of all the nations of the world de- 
pends upon the prosperity of each and 
all of them.” 

Che following resolutions were 
unanimously passed by the final 
meeting of the Fifth International 
Congress on Commercial Education, 
London, July 29, 1932. 

1 


The International Congress on Com- 
mercial Education held in London from 
July 25 to 29, 1932, fully conscious of 
the present economic crisis, which has 
obliged so many governments to take 
certain restrictive measures intended for 
the protection of their national economic 
life, expresses the wish that the young 
people engaged in a business career 
should, after completing their theoretical 
training, be enabled to move freely from 
one country to another for a stay in 
practical business. Thus they would be 
cnabled to get acquainted with trade 
practices and usages of foreign coun- 
tries, to learn foreign languages, to be- 
come, in a word, citizens of the world, 
fit and qualified for the very important 
part they are called upon to play in in- 
ternational commerce. 


The Congress requests all the dele- 
gates to impress upon the appropriate 
authorities in their respective countries 


the conviction that national well-being 
depends upon the well-being of the 
world and that we all must, therefore, 
take a view in international affairs which 
sees national interests as reciprocal. 


Since commercial education, including 
an understanding of national and inter- 
national relationships, is one of the best 
channels through which the well-being 
of the world is promoted, this type of 
education should receive increasing at- 
tention. In no case must the quality 
and standard reached so far in the prep- 
aration for business be allowed to be 
reduced under the present economic 
difficulties. 


Holland 


On the afternoon of the conclud- 
ing session of the Congress, we left 
London and proceeded by train to 
Harwich, hence by night boat to the 
Hook of Holland. Our first break- 
fast in Holland was a very different 
one from the delicious English break- 


fasts, consisting of porridge, fruit, a 
kipper, eggs cuddled in savoury ba- 
con, cool and crunchy toast (the 
English detest “soggy” toast) served 
with fluffy butter and the best mar- 
malade in the world, that we had 
been enjoying. To the typically Con- 
tinental breakfast of hard rolls, but- 
ter, and jam, the Hollanders add a 
choice variety of tasty cheese. In 
Holland, as on the Continent, fruit 
was not regarded as part of the 
breakfast menu and was secured only 
upon special request. The Dutch 
meals proved very appetizing and we 
ate too much because of the salt sea 
air, or, perhaps, because we were on 
a holiday and felt very happy and 
carefree. 

The patient fight with the sea that 
the Hollander has made has left its 
imprint upon his character. These 
Dutch people appear friendly in a 
placid, unemotional manner, adher- 
ing to many of their medieval cus- 
toms. We needed but a few hours 
in Holland to become conscious of 
an atmosphere of contented calm and ° 


FEEDING SUGAR TO THE DEER IN MUNICH 
(Left to right in foreground) Mr. H. S. Miller, Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. H. S. 


Miller; Mrs. Frances North, Baltimore, Md. 


(Left to right second row) Miss 


Florence Rivere, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Helen Thompson, Clifton, N. J.; Miss 
Ruth L. Whitenack, Roselle, N. J.; Miss Erma Brown, Clifton, N. J.; Miss 
Imogene Pilcher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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peace. There were the green mead- 
ows with black and white cattle knee 
deep in grass, the revolving arms of 
light-brown and powder-blue wind- 
mills, gayly colored patches of 
ground where flower bulbs grew in 
millions; and then the canal-made 
streets with queer little houses un- 
like anything we had ever seen. 

A spirit of indescribable restful- 
ness greeted us but underneath it we 
discerned a note of stolid determina- 
tion, a desire to achieve both pros- 
perity and contentment. 

Cleanliness with the Dutch is a 
creed. Just as the housewife is hap- 
piest scrubbing her doorstep and pol- 
ishing her pots and pans, so the 
Dutch husband devotes his leisure 
hours to using a paint brush about 
his cottage that it may be permanent- 
ly gay and clean. All the Dutch 
homes have wooden window shutters 
that appear to be recently and flam- 
boyantly painted. 

True, since Napoleon’s time the 
Dutch have not been disturbed by 
war. Because they are so steady, 
strong, and persevering, we felt that 
they would be extremely difficult op- 
ponents. 


We Visit The Hague 


We visited The Hague, the winter 
residence of the queen of the Nether- 
lands. In a castle which was for- 
merly a royal hunting lodge and 
where a thousand years ago could be 
heard the shouts and laughter of gay 
hunting parties, today one hundred 
and fifty men and women represen- 
tatives gather to discuss the best in- 
terests of the Dutch people. Car- 
negie’s Peace Palace is located at 
The Hague, standing as a memorial 
to a cause dear to the hearts of all 
peace-loving Americans. In select- 
ing The Hague for the Peace Palace 
a tribute was paid to Holland as a 
country least affected by interna- 
tional political passions. 

When we reached Amsterdam, the 
capital of Holland, we found that 
we were not only in the city of dia- 
monds and tobacco, but in a city made 
beautiful with canals between rows 
of old, patrician houses with their 
lovely colored windows, the art of 
making which was lost many cen- 
turies ago. Amsterdam, “the Venice 
of the north,” has miles and miles 
of canals that wind their way under 
picturesque bridges, canals that teem 
with thousands of hand-propelled 
boats laden with the product of 
tropical countries. Amsterdam is 
built not on foundations of rock or 
concrete, but on millions of piles 
resting deep in the mud and water 
below. The Palace on the Dam, built 


immediately after the eighty-year 
war against Spain nearly three cen- 
turies ago, rests on not less than 14,- 
000 such piles. 


Germany 


Reluctantly, we left Holland and 
went into Germany, a land of proud 
castles and impressive monuments in- 
dicative of a glorious past. Castles, 
palaces, and cathedrals represented 
to us history carved in stone. These 
ancient buildings are more than re- 
minders of the past centuries’ great- 
ness, for they helped us to under- 
stand the poetic imagination of the 
German people. 

Germany is famous for her wealth 
of beautiful cities. Berlin, the cap- 
ital, is the largest city on the Euro- 
pean continent. The metropolis of 
Southern Germany art-loving 
Munich. Germany’s spas and water- 
ing places are among her most valu- 
able natural assets. The world-wide 
fame of German spas is further jus- 
tified by the careful scientific train- 
ing of physicians. 

While there is wide variety, there 
is almost constant beauty in the Ger- 
man scenery. Differences in altitude 
ensure an almost unlimited diversity 
of climatic influences. Field, forest, 
hillside, and meadow are tended with 
infinite care and every inch of arable 
land is worked. 

In the rural districts, costumes, 
and customs have been preserved 
through the centuries. We saw the 
Bavarian mountaineer attired in 
leather breeches, embroidered belt, 
green felt hat decorated with eagle 
tailfeather or chamois beard. Artis- 
tic sense and creative spirit have 
found many charming ways of ex- 
pression: in festival plays, pageants, 
and folk plays. 


Austria 


Austria, our next scene of adven- 
ture, nestles in the heart of Europe, 
at the meeting of the Eastern Alps 
and the “Blue” Danube River. We 
saw mighty rivers roaring through 
narrow mountain gorges and little 
brooks murmuring through fertile 
meadows. We passed through small, 
quaint hamlets that thousands of 
years ago were the possessions of 
kings, who dared the whole world. 
We saw fortresses, castles, and old 
churches that were pioneers in Chris- 
tianity. We enjoyed exhibitions of 
objects of art and the works of 
master painters, collections that had 
been made possible because many of 
Austria’s rulers were great admirers 
of art. 

Of all European cities, we loved 
Vienna most. More than two thou- 


sand years ago, an urban settlement 
was founded on the territory which 
today is covered by Vienna. The 
small Roman military camp devel- 
oped into the metropolis which today 
is second only to London in mu- 
nicipal area. Ringstrasse, a wide 
thoroughfare encircling the down- 
town district, was formerly the site 
of a great wall which protected 
Vienna, and from which the Vien- 
nese twice repulsed the attacks of the 
Turks. We left Vienna with a great 
longing in our hearts to return as 
soon as possible. 


Switzerland 


Consistent with the American 
reputation for fickleness, we soon 
forgot our sadness in leaving Vienna 
to revel in the glorious beauty of 
Switzerland. We rode through the 
Swiss Alps from Lucerne to Geneva 
in an open bus. We saw crumbling 
fortresses that called to mind the 
days when these mountains rang to 
combat, and we could vision the «ol- 
orful processions of knights. he 
mountain roads twist and turn; above 
us were snow-capped peaks and be- 
low a lovely valley; at our side a 
dangerous precipice. There were 
church-spired mountain _ villages, 
vaulted passages, ancient turrets, and 
charming lakes. We saw golden sun- 
sets on dark cliffs, and gazed into 
waters glittering with many colors 
and casting long streaks over the 
mountains, and we grew breathless 
at the heavenly glow that covered 
all. 

We thrilled in Geneva as we read 
on the facade of the famous “palais” 
the memorial to Woodrow Wilson, 
“President des Etats-Unis, Fonda- 
teur de la Societe des Nations.” 
Here at the Palais des Nations 
leagues work for peace; eminent 
thinkers, patriots from every nation 
strive for world brotherhood. There 
is an international atmosphere as 
mystic from India, Chinese Con- 
fucianist, and brilliant Spaniard 
mingle together. 

We visited some of the industries 
in Switzerland. Most of the manu- 
facturing is done in the home ; wood- 
carving, toy-making, embroidering, 
making of the famous Swiss watches. 
In the watch factory that we visited, 
which was also the living quarters of 
the proprietor, we found that there 
was no division of labor, but each 
man made and assembled all parts 
of the watch. 


France 


Our first view of Paris was late 
at night after an all-day train ride 


(Continued on page 33) 
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OUR WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


Reported By Herbert A. Tonne 


cessful. Treasurer Arnold M. 
Lloyd reported a substantial surplus 
and all those who attended reported 
an unusually good time and worth 
while program. Mr. Alexander S. 
Massell is now a past president and 
well he deserves the title for he 
worked faithfully and competently 
for us. While he is no longer presi- 
dent we know that we shall still re- 
ceive the aid of his guidance and 
support. He is being succeeded by 
none other than Mr. John F. Robin- 
son of the Burdett College of Bos- 
ton. We know that Mr. Robinson 
wil more than hold up the high stand- 
ards his predecessors set for him. We 
elected a new vice-president, Mrs. 
Frances North of Western High 
School, Baltimore, and two new di- 
rectors, Mr, Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education in New 
York City for a period of three years, 
aid Mr. P. J. Harmon of the Strayer 
College of Washington, D. C., for a 
one year period. The retiring vice- 
president, Miss Catherine Nulty of 
\ermont University, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the E. C. T. A. Year- 
book Program for the next two years. 
She is well prepared to maintain the 
good work initiated by Professor 
Lomax and continued by Dr. Me- 
Namara. Mr. Harry I. Good, the 
new director of commercial education 
will fortunately continue to be our 
secretary for two more years. Mr. 
J. O. Malott of the Office of Educa- 
tion had charge of the general ar- 
rangements in Washington and it is 
to him that we owe our thanks for the 
exceptional program prepared for us. 
For our next convention we shall go 
to Boston. The meeting is planned 
to take place on March 28, 29, 30, 
and 31, 1934. 

The group meetings were worth 
while as usual and as they will be 
printed in complete form in the 1933 
Yearbook of the Association we shall 
not consider them in detail in this 
brief report. The visits to the new 
Roosevelt High School on Friday 
afternoon to study the layout and 
equipment of the commercial rooms 
were an innovation. The presenta- 
tion was most instructive to those who 
are interested in the planning of com- 
mercial departments and fitted in well 
with the theme of the convention. 

The high spot of the convention 
for us was the honoring of Professor 
Paul S. Lomax of New York Uni- 


- spite of the times we were suc- 


versity and editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. At the Satur- 
day evening banquet Mr. Massell 
announced that the medallion for out- 
standing service to business education 
would be awarded to Dr. Lomax. 
Mr. Carkin then indicated the achieve- 
ments of Dr. Lomax which made it 
sO appropriate to present him with 
this unusual honor. Mr. Seth B. 
Carkin, President of the Packard 
School of New York City, is un- 
usually well equipped to tell us about 
Dr. Lomax’s career for he has been 
his close friend for many years. 

Dr. Lomax was a grade school 
teacher, commercial teacher, head of 
high school commercial department, 
university instructor, and director of 
a normal school commercial depart- 
ment in the period before the War. 
He was a member of the A. E. F. in 
France during the war period, and 
immediately thereafter became a spe- 
cial agent in commercial education 
with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Then for a period 
he was supervisor of commercial ed- 


Paul S. Lomax 


ucation in the State of New York 
and from there he went to Trenton, 
N. J., as city director of business 
education. At present Dr. Lomax is 
professor of education and chairman 
of department of business education 
of the New York University School 
of Education, New York City. The 
business teacher-training program of 
the School of Education was organ- 
ized in 1924 under the immediate re- 
sponsibility of Professor Lomax, and 
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has grown from 18 students majoring 
in that work in 1924 to 822 during 
the first semester of the school year 
1932-1933. 

He obtained the Ph.D. degree at 
New York University in 1927; had 
previously done graduate work at 
Harvard University; had a_ special 
course at University of Dijon, France, 
in 1919; a military training course at 
Chicago University in 1918; and ob- 
tained his degree of B.S. in Education 
at the University of Missouri in 
1917. 

He is now president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, and 
has been president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
National: Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and 
New York City Gregg Teachers’ As- 
sociation. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, as well 
as chairman of that Association’s Re- 
search Commission on the Education 
of Business Teachers. 

He is author and co-author of a 
number of books including ‘“Com- 
mercial Teaching Problems,” “Prob- 
lems of Teaching Bookkeeping” (with 
Agnew ), “Problems of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Business Training’ (with 
Haynes). “Problems of Teaching 
Economics” (with Tonne), ‘Prob- 
lems of Teaching Shorthand” (with 
Walsh), “Teaching Principles and 
Procedures for Gregg Shorthand 
(With Skene and Walsh), and a 
chapter in “Teaching Business Sub- 
jects in the Secondary School” 
(edited by Jones.) 

He has been the editor of THe 
JouRNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
since 1929. 

There was much sightseeing and 
tour making. A considerable party 
went to Mt. Vernon and Arlington 
on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Massell 
placed a wreath on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier before the FE. C. 
T. A. It was an inspiring sight. 

The ground work for many de- 
velopments in business education 
were begun at the meeting and as 
usual the corridor sessions were as 
interesting and valuable as the planned 
meetings. We look forward to the: 
Boston meeting of next year with 
real anticipation on the basis of the 
success of this year’s meeting. 
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ARE YOU PLAN 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


NING ON 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 16, 1933 


Courses in Business Education include Principles of Business Edu- 
cation I and II; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business; Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Theory; Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dicta- 
tion and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Business Law, and Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Business Management of School Activities; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Social-Business Subjects in 
Secondary Schools; and Research Studies in Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
cation, teachers college and normal school education, and college 


education. 
_ REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 5, (Wed.) and July 6, (Thurs.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 16, 1933 


SHI —A thorough study of the principles of vocational 
education—the basis for understanding of com- 
mercial education. 

SH1&—-Methods of teaching bookkeeping with emphasis on 
newer methods of classroom procedures and 
supplementary activities. 

SH19--A thorough study of principles and practices in 
the supervision of high school commercial edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of the head of the 
commercial department. 


Circular on request. Address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


offers extraordinary courses in methods of teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and other commercial sub- 
jects. 

Lectures, visits to the “Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion and other places of interest, free Placement Service, 
exceptionally delightful location, splendid equipment, and 
many other superior facilities for our students’ conveni- 
ence are a few of the things that will make the summer 
at Gregg most interesting and educationally profitable to 
you. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. J.B. 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Twenty-Second Annual Session 
Divided into two terms 
June 5 to July 8, July 10 to August 12 

First American institution to give Commercial Teacher Training. 
Has kept a leading position in this field. Accredited by Univ. of 
Ky., Asso. of Ky. Colleges and Univs., and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

New students may begin where work in other accredited colleges 
places them. Possible to get degree by coming from summer to 
summer, Strong courses in Accounting of college grade through the 
summer. Relay class. discussing many problems in Commercial 
Education, will be a striking new feature. 


College of Commerce of the Bowling Green Business University 


(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Near Mammoth Cave National Park. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12, 1933 


Offers a wide variety of courses. Of special interest to readers of 
this Journal are the courses in Principles and Problems in Commer- 
cial Education; Tests and Measurements; Methods of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping, Advanced Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Shorthand (Gregg), and 
Typewriting; Teaching of Junior Business Training, and Teaching of 
High School Economics, 


For further information, address: 


T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 
628 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR ot a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study busi- 
ness teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN THE 
MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


IVhen writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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THE CONSUMER: HIS NATURE 
AND CHANGING HABITS, By 
Walter B. Pitkin, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 421 p. $4.00. 


Here at last we have a full considera- 
tion of the function of the consumer in 
our economic system. The thesis is that 
the consumer will be found to be the 
check on the forward march of the army 
of the machine. The book gives in- 
numcrable data to show the stupidity of 
the consumer and yet to show that he has 
suc! possible opportunities that if proper- 
ly educated he can and will overcome 
much of the weakness now prevalent in 
our economic system. 

‘he book is the result of years of wide 
search for facts in regard to our habits 
of consumption. It makes a rich contri- 
bution to economic fact and should have 
been collected long ago. It seems to the 
present reviewer that some of the mate- 
rial is not entirely relevant and somewhat 
poorly organized. This, however, is of 
minor importance compared to the tre- 
mcndous contribution the book does make. 
It serves as a source book for many of 
the bases upon which a better form of 
consumer education can be built than we 
have thus far had. Professor envisions 
a gradual change in the things we con- 
sume so that more and more the mere 
products will assume their rightful place 
as subordinate to the more personal things 
aering cannot be produced on a machine 
yasis 

The book should be read by every 
teacher of business subjects. I should 
be a much used supplementary reading 
book in economics and other social-busi- 
ness subjects. 


* * * 


GILMARTIN’S WORD STUDY, By 
John G. Gilmartin, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 159 p. 48c. 


A foundation book in spelling for the 
secondary school student and for the 
adult who wishes to improve his ability 
in the use of words. The author has 
utilized the leading sources for materials 
such as Thorndike’s 10,000 word list, the 
Jones list and the Ayre-Buckingham scale. 
He also secured materials from those in 
charge of secretarial staffs in large 
offices. 

The book is comprehensive in its con- 
tents, including not only extensive lists 
of words with their definitions, and sen- 
tences showing their meanings but also 
many lessons on correct usage and _ pro- 
nunciation. There is special consideration 
of prefixes and suffixes, words derived 
from foreign tongues, and words found 
in different lines of business. Lessons 
containing new methods of teaching are 
found throughout the book. All through 
the book will be found tests related to the 
subject matter immediately preceding 
them. Each test covers approximately the 
work of a month. The book should prove 
helpful for teachers of business English 
and correspondence. 


WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LET- 
TERS, by Maurice H. Wessen, New 
Feo Thomas Y. Crowell, 342 p. 


In this day of keen competition the 
writing of not merely good but better 
business letters is a prime requisite. 
Trite expressions and stereotyped forms 
will not do, Yet many business offices 
pay little heed to this fact. 

Here is a handbook that is true to its 
title to a remarkable degree. It is not a 
technical treatise, but is addressed 
frankly to learners. At the same time, it 
has meat in it for business executives 
who are responsible for company letters, 
“the ambassadors of trade and com- 
merce.” It is for dictators who are con- 
fronted daily with specific problems, and 
who must adapt and individualize their 
letters to meet varied situations. It is 
for stenographers who must put letters 
into good form and often correct er- 
rors of their superiors. All of these may 
be learners. 

Chapter headings show the practical 
nature of the book—Dead Letters; Live 
Letters; Clearness in Letters; Correct- 
ness in Letters; Good Form; Inquiries 
and Requests; Replies; Orders and Ac- 
knowledgments; Collection Letters; 
Complaint and Adjustment; Letters of 
Application; Semi-Personal Letters; 
and Sales Letters, to which three chap- 
ters are devoted. The author, who has 
had much experience both in teaching 
and in writing on this subject, shows by 
examples and simple rules the accepted 
and preferred forms. The book can be 
opened at any chapter with profit; and 
we believe that any single chapter, if 
learned and put into practice, could 
easily be worth several times the cost 
of the book. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
Roy Davis, Clarence H. Lingham, ‘and 
William H. Stone, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 476 p. $1. 32: 


A complete text in the subject. In 
developing this text the authors have 
felt that they should be minimized and 
application emphasized. Indeed _ the 
hasal text and the illustrations are 
largley justified as a helpful approach to 
the exercises and problems. As a conse- 
quence such matters as grammar, 
punctuation, and rhetoric, although dis- 
cussed with some thoroughness, are 
treated as an aid to talking and writing. 
In brief the book is an application of the 
fundamental laws of composition to such 
types of expression as are likely to.be 
useful to a person in his everyday con- 
tacts with the business world. 

The unquestioned value of ability to 
speak well is recognized in the book by 
numerous exercises in oral English and 
review exercises are inserted at appro- 
priate points. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by Pres- 
ton E. Curry and Ralph R. Rice 
(Third Edition) Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 455 p. $1.32. 


The purpose of this book is to provide 
for a mastery of the fundamental opera- 
tions and to develop accuracy and a 
reasonable rate of speed in the applica- 
tion of the fundamental operations to 
the various problems which arise from 
activities and transactions in the home, 
the school, and business. 


The necessity for proof of mathemati- 
cal calculations and the means of effect- 
ing this proof are developed early in the 
course. Accuracy in the solution of 
mathematical problems applicable to in- 
dustry is essential to successful busi- 
ness operation. The business man must 
know the facts regarding the operations 
of his business, and he can know that 
the facts submitted to him are correct 
only when their correctness has been 
proved by a reasonable test. Speed in 
the soluticn of mathematical problems 
can be obtained only through continued 
practice and quick thinking; hence, the 
necessity for numerous oral drills in an 
arithmetic which emphasizes accuracy 
and speed. 


The majority of the problems used 
in the text have been taken from actual 
business situations. They give the stu- 
dent a picture of business operations 
while he is still in school. The student 
learns in school the methods he will be 
required to use when he leaves school. 


The manual for this text is more than 
merely a book of answers. It provides 
complete solutions to all problems. It 
also gives suggestions for teaching. It 
is a valuable guide to the teacher, and 
it relieves him of much_ tedious work. 
There is an abridged edition available 
which will serve to give sufficient ma- 
terial in many schools. The list price 
of the shorter edition is $1.00. 


TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 


ANCE, by Rex B. Cunliffe. Studies 
in Education No. Four, School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New 


An excellent summary of the problem. 
It contains five divisions. The first Sec- 
tion gives a sweeping review of the 
problem of vocational guidance in our 
changing the economic life. Next is con- 
sidered the place of occupational analysis 
as a basis for guidance in the school. 
It indicates the possibilities for further 
study. Then follow sections on the. 
teaching of occupations and counseling 
techniques, Finally the author deals 
with placement and follow-up work. 
Practical suggestions and references for 
further study are given. 
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BUSINESS 


EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


(Also see pages 6 and 29) 


AT ~WORLD’S 


FAIR 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS CONTEST 

An unique program of Events is 
scheduled for the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest to be held at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago, June 27 and 28. The Executive 
Committee, which is made up of W. C. 
Maxwell, Marion F. Tedens and H. G. 
Shields; have undertaken with the co- 
operation of the World’s Fair authorities 
to depict through contest activities, the 
high spots and newer developments in 
commercial education. 

It is the plan of the executive commit- 
tee to establish a new type of contest— 
a test that is comprehensive. It will cover 
many of the activities of clerical work 
rather than mere copying on the type- 
writer or taking dictation in shorthand. 
It is to be a live demonstration of actual 
accomplishments in three divisions: first, 
Secondary Schools—Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Private and Parochial 
Schools; second, Business Colleges; third, 
Accredited Colleges and Universities, The 
undertaking is prompted purely by pro- 
fessional motives in an ambition to bring 
about new standards and to acquaint the 
public with the achievements of Com- 
mercial Education, 

State, national, and international con- 
tests in bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand will be held during the exposi- 
tion. The exposition itself should attract 
thousands of students. The committee 
hopes to bring together outstanding stu- 
dents from all parts of the world. 

The plan of holding this contest has 
the approval of many state contest man- 
agers. Most of the state contest manag- 
ers are cooperating in the program. 

The International Commercial Schools 
Contests will be managed by Mr. W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. Mr. Maxwell has been i in charge 
of the Illinois state contests for many 
years. He is thoroughly experienced in 
conducting contests. For further infor- 
mation, write to Mr. Maxwell and watch 
for later announcements. 


Eligibility Rules 


Contestants must have been in regular 
attendance and scheduled for the contest- 
ing subject in the school they represent 
since February 1 of the year preceding a 
contest. 

Eligibility of all applicants must be 
duly certified to by the principal of the 
school. 

Class A—Noi ice—Eligibility : No stu- 
dent who has had instruction in the sub- 
ject more than two semesters shall com- 
pete in events of this class. 

Class B—Eligibility: No student who 
has had instruction in the subject more 
than four semesters shall compete in 
events of this class. 

Class C—Open Event—Eligibility: Any 
student may compete in this class, regard- 
less of instruction hours. 


Program of Events 


Class A—For Three Divisions: Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Machine 
Calculation, Dictating Machine Transcrip- 
tion, Duplicating Machines, Bookkeeping 
Machines. 

Class B—For Three. Divisions: Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping. 

Class C—Open Event For Three Divi- 
sions: Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Dictating Machine Transcription. 


General Rules 


1. Contestants who have had profes- 
sional experience are not eligible. 

2. Professional coaching is prohibited. 
Special coaching of contestants by pro- 
fessional speed writers or operators, or 
by representatives of the typewriter com- 
panies, will be grounds for disqualifica- 
tion. This rule shall in no way be inter- 
preted to regulate the outside practice of 
the students themselves. 


W. C. MAXWELL 


Manager International Commercial 
School Contest 


3. Representatives of typewriter com- 
panies are invited to attend all contests, 
but under no circumstances shall they 
have a voice in the management of the 
contest. 

4. Fees are not returnable except for 
overpayment. 

5. This organization shall not be re- 
sponsible for any of the expenses of con- 
testants in connection with this contest 
program. 

6. Certified application on the stationery 
of the school, accompanied by a fee of 
$2.00 for each entry must be received not 
later than June 5, by the manager, W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 

7. Anything not described in these rules 
and any questions as to the interpretation 
of the rules shall be subject to the decision 
of the CONTEST MANAGER and such 
decisions shall be. final. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE 

The University of Chicago School of 
Business is sponsoring a conference on 
business education to be held Thursday, 
June 29, and Friday, June 30, 1933, during 
the peak of activities of the World’s Fair. 
This meeting precedes the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting. H. G. Shields, 
Assistant Dean, is in charge of arranging 
the conference, 

The general theme will be “The Recon- 
struction of Business Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” On Thursday morning 
the session will be devoted to “Adminis- 
tration sand Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation,” with C. M. Yoder, President of 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, presiding. W. J. Bogan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago; J. O. Mc- 
Kinsey, Professor of Business Policies, 
University of Chicago; John G. Kirk, Di- 
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rector of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia; and Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
the Department ot Business Education, 
Des Moines, will appear on this program. 

The afternoon session on June 29 will 
be devoted to “Content.” Paul S. Lomax, 
Professor of Business Education, New 
York University, will preside. On the 
program will appear Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Ann Brewington, 
Assistant Professor of Secretarial Train- 
ing, University of Chicago; and FE. G, 
Blackstone, Head of Commercial Teacher 
Training Division, College of Commerce, 
State University of Iowa. 

The morning session of June 30 will 
continue the discussion of “Content.” B, 
J. Knauss, Director of Commercial Work 
in the High Schools, Chicago, will pre- 
side. L. C. Marshall, Director, Institute 
of Law, Johns Hopkins University ; Clin- 
ton A. Reed, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, State of New York; and G. G. 
Hill, Director, Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy!- 
vania, will appear on the program. 

The afternoon session on Friday, June 
30, will be devoted to evaluations of the 
Conference contributions. G. F, Cadisch, 
Director of the School of Business .\d- 
ministration, State College of Washing- 
ton, will preside. F. G. Nichols, Associate 
Professor of Commercial Education, Har- 
vard, will represent commercial educators, 
and Thomas FE. Benner, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, 
general education. 

The evening session on Friday will be 
an informal dinner, at the International 
Ap with the Department of Business 

Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions. 

Luncheon will be served in Judson 
Court Thursday and Friday. Fach ses- 
sion will be followed by discussion, 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT EXHIBITS 


The exhibits of office equipment and 
appliances at Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair 
—A Century of Progress Exposition—will 
depict how science and invention have 
revolutionized office routine, and speeded 
the efficiency of workers. 

Newest devices will be in operation. 
Advancements in office management and 
methods over the past hundred years will 
be shown by means of moving exhibits. 

Among the exhibitors in the Office 
Equipment Pavilion of the General Ex- 
hibits Group now nearing completion on 
the Fair grounds are: 

Addressograph Multigraph Corporation ; 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company; A. 
B. Dick Company; Dictaphone Sales 
Company; Felt and Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company; International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation; National Cash Reg- 
ister Company ; Sanford Manufactur- 
ing Company; Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Company ; Varityper, Water- 
man Company. Others are making plans 
for exhibits. 

Equipment for use in banks, offices, fac- 
tories, retail stores, wholesale establish- 
ments and every other business where 
records are kept will be shown. Calcu- 
lating devices, adding machines, time- 
record appliances, scales, typewriters, 
bookkeeping machines, mimeographing 
and multigraphing machines, addressing 
equipment, and supplies of every descrip- 
tion will be displayed. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also see pages 25 and 28) 


N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association Department of 
Business Education will be held in Chica- 
go on July Ist and 3rd. The general 
theme of the convention will be “Ob- 
jectives of Public Secondary Business 
Education.” 

Each Division Leader will conduct a 
group conference on the basis of a set of 
questions w hich he will prepare and copies 
of which will be available for each mem- 
ber of the conference. 

Special attention is called to the col- 
laboration of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education with the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions which meets on Saturday 
afternoon, July 1, 1933, and with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago conference on Business 
Education which meets at the University 
on June 29 and 30, 1933. 

Yhe following program has been ar- 
ranged: 


Saturday, July 1, 1933 


9 :30-9 :45—President’s address—Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University. 

9 :30-12 :00—Conference on “Objectives 
oi Business Education” as viewed by 
clas sroom teachers of the various business 
subjects taught in the different types of 
schocls—Leader, J. O. Malott. 

12:15-2:00—Joint luncheon of the Na- 
tional Education Association Depart- 
ment of Business Education with the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teach- 
er Training Institutions. Speaker, A. L. 
Threlkeld, 

2:05-5:00—Program of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions. President, Helen 
Reynolds. 


Monday, July 3, 1933 


12:30-1:30—Luncheon meeting in co- 
operation with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce—Chairman, B. J. Knauss. 

1:35-2:10—Address by a prominent bus- 
man on “Objectives of Business 

Education as Viewed by Business.” 

3:00—Conference on “Methods of 
bee Objectives of Business Edu- 
cation”—Leader, Earl W. Barnhart. 
3:05-3:50—Conference on “Objectives 
of Business Education With Reference to 
Those of General Education”’—Leader, 
Louis A. Rice. 

3 :55-4 :35—Conference on “Vocational, 
Non-Vocational, and Guidance Objectives 
of Business Education’”—Leader, Ernest 
A. Zelliot. 

Ok 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The department of commerce of the 
South Carolina Education Association 
held its annual meeting in Spartanburg 
on March 16 and 17. 

The speakers were Mr. Harold H. 
Smith of the Gregg Publishing er. 
New York City and Mr. H. A. Brandon 
of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There were interesting round table dis- 
cussions on shorthand and typewriting. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Miss Annie Royse, High 
School, Columbia; Secretary, Miss Cath- 
erine Murchison, High School Camden. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The convention of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be held 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, on May 4, 5 and 
6. Headquarters of the convention will 
be in the Tallcorn Hotel. 

The reception will be Thursday evening, 
May 4. Friday and Saturday will be de- 
voted to general meetings, with a banquet 
on Friday evening. Round table discus- 
sions on shorthand, typewriting, steno- 
typing and general business have been ar- 
ranged so as not to conflict with the gen- 
eral meetings. 

Miss Charity R. Craig is President of 
the Association and Mrs. W. R. Hamilton 
is Secretary. H. H. Hunt of Marshall- 


town is local chairman of the Convention. 


INLAND EMPIRE 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Commercial Section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association held meet- 
ings in Spokane, Washington on April 5 
and 6 

The meetings on April 5th were held in 
the Lewis and Clark High School, with 
Mrs, Jane H. McCain as Chairman. The 
speaker was J. F. Sherwood of Cincinnati. 
The open discussion was led by Miss 
Violet Flanagan of Cheney, Washington. 

The meetings on the following day were 
at the Davenport Hotel, with Mrs. Mc- 
Cain as Chairman. D. D. Lessenberry of 
Pittsburgh was the principal speaker. The 
open discussion was led by Ellen Reierson 
of Moscow, Idaho. 


FORTHCOMING 
MEETINGS 


April 26-28 
Mississippi Education Association 
at Jackson. 
April 29 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club at 
Ann Arbor. 


May 
Business Education Association 
of the State of New York at Al- 
bany. 


May 4-6 
Central Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at Marshalltown, Ia. 


June 29,30, 1933 
University of Chicago Business 
Education Conference at Chicago. 


July 1 
National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions at Chicago. 


July 1 and 3 
N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education at Chicago. 


July 1-7, 1933 
National Education Association 
at Chicago. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club held an interesting meeting 
on March 1&th, 1933. 

The program included the following: 

Address—The Importance of Social 
Business Subjects in a Business Education 
by Mr. Stanley Spurrier. 

Address—The St. Lawrence Water 
Way in Commerce by Ex. U. S. Senator, 
Henry J. Allen. 

Address—Income Tax Procedure by an 
Internal Revenue Collector, H. H. Motter. 

Round Table Discussion—Business Edu- 
cation and what is Going to Become of 


Illustrated Lecture—A Trip Through 
Europe by R. D. Bounous. 


OHIO COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


On Saturday, April 8, the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Association held _ its 
Fifth Annual Meeting at Columbus. The 
principal speaker was Dr. W. W. Charters 
of Ohio State University. 

Interesting discussions on various 
phases of business education were led by 
past-presidents of the association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The next meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions will be held in connection 
with the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Chicago, on Saturday afternoon, July 1, 
following a joint luncheon with the De- 
partment of Business Education. A de- 
tailed program of this meeting will be 
published in the near future. 

The principal considerations in the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting will be the 
work of the Research Commission, the 
completed report of the definition of busi- 
ness education and its obhgations in our 
social order by Mr. Nichols, and the sig- 
nificance to teacher training institutions of 
the objectives of commercial education in 
secondary schools, which is to form the 
subject of the program of the Depart- 
ment of Business education. 


The four-fold objective of the associ- 
ation is as follows: 

1. Improvement of programs for train- 

ing teachers of commercial subjects. 

2. Elevation of standards for the cer- 

tification of teachers of commercial 
subjects. 

3. Promotion of research in commercial 

education, 

4. Development of proper recognition 

among schoolmen of the significance 
of commercial education. 

Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, President of the Associa- 
tion, has appointed Dr. Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University as general chairman 
of the research commission. The secre- 
tary is Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New 
York University. 
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ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 
MUST GO 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with clerical skill training,” 
says one of this country’s clearest-thinking commercial educators. “The new type of junior 
business education must emphasize, instead, the Economies of Business.” 


“GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE” 
SHOWS THE WAY 


Through the content and accompanying projects of General Business Science (Jones, 
Bertschi, and Holtselaw), the young adolescent learns how to interpret and conform with 
the customs and practices of modern business and how to use business services to further 
his own and his community’s economic welfare. 


General Business Science devotes no time to the development of relatively unimportant clerical skills for which the young 
adolescent mind will have almost no immediate use, because of the extended period of compulsory education and the clos- 
ing of the doors of business to youth of school age. 


A clerical training course violates the accepted philosophy of the junior high school movement and is directly opposed to 
the present trends in junior high school development. 


Liberal exchange terms for your present junior business training texts make the cost of the adoption of General Busi- 
ness Science very low. 


Write our nearest office at once for complete information about the three parts of General Business Science, its project 
pads, free unit tests and teaching outline for a one-, two-, and three-semester course. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago — San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


Delightful, Economical Cruises 
A DAY...A WEEK... OR LONGER 


To the Chicago World’s Fair... 


To Duluth. ..via Great Lakes Transit Liners 


This summer save money. Spend your vacation on pala- 

tial Great Lakes Transit liners. Visit the Chicago World’s 

Fair. See Duluth. Enjoy Sun-swept lounging decks, meals 

fit for a king, spacious staterooms at greatly reduced fares. 

Dancing and deck sports daily. A fine vacation for all the 

family. Ask about our Chicago All-Expense-Plan. Other 
cruises as low as $4.25. 


DAY GREAT LAKES 
TRANSIT CRUISE 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 

RETURN 


Including Meals and Berth. Correspondingly 
low rates from other ports. (Railroad 
Tickets Honored). 


DAY GREAT LAKES 
TRANSIT CRUISE 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION BUFFALO o— 4 


S. S. Octorara, S. S. Juniata, S. S. Tionesta sailing frequently DULUTH 
between Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 


and 
RETURN 


AUTOMOBILES CARRIED BETWEEN ALL PORTS 
For full information, apply any Tourist or Railroad Agent or J.F. Condon, Tickets Honored). 
P.T.M. 120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION 
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TEACHING AIDS AT THE 
E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 


By Peter S. Agnew 


Considerable interest in business 
machines was manifest this year at 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association convention which was 
held in Washington, D. C., during 
Easter Week. The central theme of 
the convention was “Teaching Aids, 
Devices, and Standards.” 

In the following out of this theme, 
th: committee arranged to have the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School of 
\Vashington open for inspection and 
meetings. The excellent commercial 
department equipment of this school 
enhanced by equipment temporarily 
loaned by manufacturers made an un- 
usually fine impression on the group 
attending the convention. On dis- 
play at the high school were model 
room layouts to be used when ‘each- 
ing (1) Bookkeeping, (2) Typewrit- 
ing, (3) Office Practice, (4) Busi- 
ness English, (5) Economics, (6) 
Penmanship, (7) Shorthand, (8) 
Commercial Law, (9) Elementary 
Business Training, (10) Commercial 
Arithmetic, (11) Economic Com- 
mercial Geography, and (12) Sales- 
inanship. 

One of the office practice layouts 
that attracted considerable attention 
was the “Commercial Laboratory” 
which is the outgrowth of an experi- 
ment that has been carried on at the 
High School of Commerce, New 
York City, and at City College, also 
of New York City. Those particu- 
larly interested in the experiment are 
Mr. Albert Stern and Miss Rose 
Scholl of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, New York 
City, and Dr. John J. W. Neuner of 
the College of the City of New York. 

The plan of this work covers a 
model office in which there are twenty 
jobs. In addition, there are five peo- 
ple employed by firms who do busi- 
ness with the model office and are 
called the “Outside World.” These 
five people originate or complete 
transactions in connection with the 
model office. A more complete de- 
scription of this office in operation 
and the methods of instruction is 
given below. 


Each class in this course is limited 
to 26 junior or senior students. The 
principles and practices are developed 
from an executive point of view and 
the discussions are supplemented by 
actual business problems taken from 
the files of such companies as the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, the Dictaphone Company, and 
the Yawman & Erbe Filing Corpora- 
tion. One of these problems involves 
a situation such as the advisability of 
installing dictaphone or other equip- 
ment, and the students are required 
to prepare a report for the president 
of the company setting forth the 
method of solution or rather the jus- 
tification for their decisions in the 
matter. In another instance, several 
problems have been secured from 
credit men in large organizations and 
these problems are given to the 
students, who are required to turn in 
a solution which they would give if 
they were in the position of the credit 
manager. 


The laboratory is equipped with 

+5 Adding Machines 

2 Calculators 

1 Comptometer 

2 Billing Machines 

1 Cash Book Posting Machine 

2 Accounts Receivable 

Posting Machines 

3 Typewriters 
and enough clerical, secretarial, or 
executive desks to give employment 
to twenty people in the following 
positions : 
Supply-Inventory Clerk 
Order-Information Clerk 
Billing Clerks 
Calculists 
Cashier 
Head Bookkeeper 
Assistant Bookkeeper 
Voucher Register Clerk 
Sales and Credit Manager 
Secretary for the Sales and 
Credit Manager 
Purchasing Agent 
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Secretary for the Purchasing 
Agent 
Perpetual Inventory Clerk 
Accounts Receivable Posting 
Machine Clerks 

1 Collection Clerk 

1 General Manager 

1 Assistant General Manager 


During the first few weeks of the 
term the students are given sufficient 
practice on the equipment in the office 
to be able to carry on the actual busi- 
hess transactions. 

After the preliminary training the 
students are asked to apply by letter 
for the jobs in the organization. Any 
special training or interest which 
they may have had previously is taken 
into consideration in assigning stu- 
dents to the jobs; for example, a 
student who has majored in account- 
ing and has secured a good record in 
his courses is usually assigned as 
Head Accountant, provided he has 
the personality to direct others in 
their work. 

This business has been organized 
as a partnership to engage in the 
wholesale paint, lacquer and varnish 
business. A complete set of books 
is set up with the proper subsidiary 
accounts, such as Accounts Receiv- 
able Ledger, Perpetual Inventories. 
Unpaid Voucher Record, and so 
forth. Transactions then originate 
in what is called the “Outside World.” 
These transactions flow through the 
organization much as they would in 
actual business. All kinds of real 
problems have been worked into the 
course. During the term, it is esti- 
mated that no less than eight hundred 
orders will go through, with the re- 
sulting correspondence, filing work, 
credit work, and purchasing, 


Editors Note: The discussion on 
the “Commercial Laboratory” has 
been largely adopted from a descrip- 
tion of the work being done at the 
College of the City of New York, 
which was prepared by Dr. John J. 
W. Neuner and Prof. George Brett 
of that school. Discussions on other 
layouts seen at the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association conven- 
tion will appear in later issues. 
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Teachers 
Ageneies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JourRNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NEWS AND 


PERSONALS 


PROF. LOMAX CONSULTANT 
ON NEW COMMISSION 


Prof. Paul S. Lomax, in connection with 
his position as President of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
appointed a consultant on the ‘Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education. 
This commission has recently been au- 
thorized by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Superin- 
tendence to consider ways and means of 
dealing with the educational crises in this 
country. 

The chairman of this commission is 
Prof. John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


MISS SKIMIN AND MR. DAKE 
ON SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY 


The director of the School of Business 
Administration of the State College of 


| Washington has just announced that Miss 


Eleanor Skimin of Detroit and Mr. L. 
ailbert Dake of St. Louis will be members 
of this year’s Summer School Faculty. 
Miss Skimin will be there from June 
12th to August 9th while Mr. Dake will 
be on the Faculty from June 26th to Au- 


gust 9th 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Mr. C. Guy Brown was recently made 
Director of Commercial Education for 
Oklahoma City. He was formerly a 
teacher in the Central High School of 
that city and has been a leader among 
commercial teachers in his section of the 


state. 


NEW COURSE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The University of California will offer 
on its Los Angeles campus at Westwood 
this summer a new course in the social 
and personal phases of business education. 
The course, which will be given by Al- 
bert E. Bullock, will attempt to set up and 
organize the materials and methods neces- 
sary for teaching all high school pupils 
those economic principles and business 
practices that the average person meets 
with in his social and personal activities. 


* * * * * 


“BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BULLETIN” 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and the Los An- 
geles Commercial Teachers Association 
recently published Volume 1, Number 1 of 
“Business Education Bulletin.” The “Bul- 
letin” is to be published the first day of 
each month of the school year. 

The editor is Robert W. Messer, Chair- 
man of the Commercial Department, John 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles. 


* * * * 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS ON 
GENERAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The appointment of Frederick G. 
Nichols as a member of the General Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Occu- 
pational Conference has recently been an- 
nounced, 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE FOR 
STUDENTS OF ADVERTISING 


An extraordinary laboratory arrange- 
ment for the students of advertising at the 
University of Denver, School ot Com- 
merce has been inaugurated. Every ad- 
vertisement of a local department store ap- 
pearing in the student newspaper will be 
written by one of the members of the ad- 
vertising class. 

Each week a different student will write 
the copy and make the lay-out for the ad- 
vertisement - that week, under the dire: - 
tion of C. Roth, professor, and with 
consultation the advertising manager 
for the store. 

This is one of the plans being drawn 
to provide students of the University wit! 
practical experience supplementing 
demic study. 


Joseph King Passes 
Away 


Joseph Parker King, Head of 
the Business Practice Depart- 
ment of The Packard School, 
New York City, passed away 
suddenly on Thursday, February 
16, following an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Mr. King was an _ outstand- 
ingly successful teacher of busi- 
ness subjects, including Penman- 
ship and Accounting in which he 
had specialized. 

He was completing his twenty- 
fourth year of teaching service 
with the Packard School having 
started his professional career 
with Packard in September, 
1909. He began his teaching 
experience with Drake College, 
Jersey City, in 1904. Mr. King 
taught three years at Drake and 
two years at the Euclid School, 
Brooklyn, New York, before 
coming to Packard. 

Mr. King was educated in 
Montreal College and Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Canada, 
from which University he held 
a degree. He also was a gradu- 
ate of Worcester Business Insti- 
tute, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. King was fifty-two years 
old. He is survived by his wife, 
Ella King, and three sons, El- 
liott, Paul, and James. 


NEW YORK STATE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CONTEST 


The program for the New York State 
Business Education Contest Association 
has been announced by George R. Tilford, 
State Contest Manager. The District Con- 
tests will be held on April 29. 

The State Final Contest will be held at 
Syracuse University, Saturday, May 20, 
1933. Teachers should write to George 
L. Tilford, State Contest Manager, 106 
Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, for further information. 
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International Congress 
(Continued from page 24) 


from Geneva. Arriving at the hotel, 
we went out again to see if we could 
discover the alluring charm of Paris. 
We strolled along lighted boulevards, 
with little cafes blinking at us from 
the sidewalks. We _ saw Paris 
guarded by precious old buildings, 
storied bridges, and the historic Seine 
over which Notre Dame has kept her 
watch through the centuries. Fas- 
cinating bookstalls spread along 
Paris quays, watched over by indi- 
viduals who spend hours recommend- 
ing what should be read. 

\Ve never tired of exploring Paris. 
Her gay crowds appeared always in 
ho':day spirit, seeming to urge all on 
to ‘un and happiness. There is a 
snapping gaiety about Parisian 
crowds, whether mingling with them 
in the magic of the early morning, at 
cocktail time about the tables of the 
Cafe de la Paix (known to all Amer- 
icans), Shopping on the Rue de Riv- 
oli, or in a tour of night cafes after 
the Folies Bergere. 

We spent a never-to-be-forgotten 
day at the Louvre, the world’s larg- 
est art gallery. Venus de Milo, beau- 
tifully placed before a curtain of rich 
red, artistically perfect, is a vision 
of loveliness the memory of which 
can never be lost. We relived his- 
tory during a day at Versailles— 
recollections of the imperiousness 
and lordly magnificence of Louis 
XIV, the experiences of Madame 
DuBarry, the life of Marie Antoi- 
nette. A hundred million dollars was 
the cost, it is said, including the gar- 
dens. Thirty-six thousand men 
were employed for years in building 
these grounds. We placed our 
_ hands upon the table on which the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed in 
1919, 

Alas, the work-a-day world of 
America beckoned us, and after five 
glorious days in Paris, we started 
for home. As we crossed the ocean, 
we left behind us a delightful sum- 
mer and we faced a long period of 
work and responsibility. We were 
grateful for the ocean voyage that 
enabled us to gather about tea tables 
in the afternoon and discuss our im- 
pressions of the Old World. We 
loved to watch the flirting of the 
waves, the frothing, foaming break- 
ers, and the sunset take possession 
of the world. Early one morning, 
we arrived in New York and stood 
upon the pier watching the happy, ex- 
pectant faces of those who were 
meeting their loved ones; and the 
tragic disappointment of those who 
had none to greet them. 
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Modern Bookkeeping Practice 
First-Year Course by Altholz and Klein 
Second-Year Course by Altholz 


These modern textbooks conform in every detail to accepted recommenda- 
tions for content and procedure. Approach: The balance sheet approach 
is utilized, introduced by an understanding of the fundamental proprietary 
equation. Subject matter is divided into convenient lesson units. Each 
unit is followed by a summary and practice exercises. Short business 
practice sets are introduced frequently. Long sets are furnished for re- 
view purposes only to apply principles previously presented. Service: A 
Syllabus is provided for each course, also a Manual and Key. Objective 
Tests are furnished without cost in sufficient quantities to supply indi- 
vidual students. 


New Burgess’ Commercial Law by Cox 


The most complete and usable text available. New topics presented by 
the Test-Study Case Method. Ample illustrative exercises and case ci- 
tations. Diagnostic Tests to accompany. 


Smith’s Arithmetic of Business and Smith’s Applied Arithmetic 


A year, also a semester course. These texts are all that the titles imply. 
The problem material had its source in actual business transactions. 


Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld 


This new text is accepted by leading teachers as a real contribution. Com- 
plete units on filing and on the operation and care of office machines—d 
Miniature Filing Outfit for practice in filing, also a Laboratory Exer- 
cise Book accompany the text. 


Read’s Salesmanship by Harlan Eugene Read 


A practical, usable text. It presents suggestive laboratory materials 
through projects. All fundamental factors for selling are given their 
proper emphasis. 


Modern Method of Touch Typewriting by Dake 


Each lesson unit provides a brief, clear explanation of the objective of the 
lesson ; this is followed by practice, next, rhythm drills follow. 

Five budgets of practice material are provided; these budgets take care 
of individual differences. Speed drills are presented last. 
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Features 


that account for the 
popularity of 
NICHOLS’S NEW 
JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING 
$1.28—Published also in 
two parts—Each, $1.00 
The Business Calcula- 
tions given throughout the 
course which develop not 
only skill in figure-work 
but also what has been 
called “figure-sense”’ 
The abundance of moti- 
vated work in arithmetic 
The valuable corrective 
writing lessons 


The training in Thrift 
and Budgeting 


The vocational guidance 
exercises 


The practice unit 
ledger ruling 


The instruction in jun- 
ior clerical services 


Junior Business Training 
Achievement Tests 

In the main these follow 
the standard true-false and 
completion forms. Each test 
covers a few specific chapters 
of the text. 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York = Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


Index To Advertisers 


WHARTON ALUMNI 
INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


The Fourth Annual Wharton Alumni 
Institute was held on March 23rd and 
24th at Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Philadelphia. The program 
included round table discussions on bank- 
ing, foreign trade, insurance, investments, 
accounting, business law, merchandising, 
real estate, sociology, distribution, eco- 
nomics, industrial management, journal- 
ism, municipal finance and transportation. 
These round table meetings afforded an 
excellent opportunity for a frank discus- 
sion of current developments with leading 
authorities who were present to participate 
in the program, 
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The commercial course must prepare 
the student to market his education 


TODAY SUCH EDUCATION MUST 
INCLUDE TRAINING IN THE USE 
OF OFFICE MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


THE DICTAPHONE— 


because of its widespread use in every line of business. is a 


necessity in the Office Practice Course. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE 


DICTAPHONE 


Offers the School. through textbook and permanent 


records. a splendidly planned course adaptable to any 


curriculum, 


Affords the Student the nearest possible approach to 


actual business experience. 


And opens the way, through our national employment 


facilities. to a solution of the Placement Problem. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
206 Graybar Building, New York City 


Please send me information on the Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


Street Address 


. State 


When writing to Dictaphone Sales Corporation please mention The Journat or Business Epucation 
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1933 Budgets 
Welcome These 
Duplicators 


Efficient 


@ Economical ® 
@ Trouble-Free @ 


POST-0-GRA 
Are Ideal for School Use — 


Because of simplicity of operation and staunchness of construction plus 


Rotary 
Stencil 


perfect performance and accurate registration. 


$18.50 $90.00 


DUPLICATORS 


Fully 
equipped 


POSI -O-GRAF Duplicators are equipped with ONE DOZEN dry stencil sheets, 


Vg Ib. black ink, 1 ink brush, 2 ink pads, 1 post card guide, 1 stylus, 1 letter size 


writing plate, a rubberoid machine cover, and an instruction book. 


Besides making possible a more varied and extensive program for school 


use, POST-O-GRAF Duplicators have the added advantage of producing 


these student helps and lesson additions at a minimum cost. 


Produce them 


by the thousands in clear-cut print, in interesting forms, in one or more 


Typewriter 


Examination 


Write for further 


Uses 


information. 


colors, at an operating expense as little as 25c per thousand. 


Note | 


Ask for sanipie DOOR 


POST-O-GRAF Duplicators.’ 


Music & Drawings 
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pie Advertising 


Questionnaires 


One Sc hool 


POST-O-GRAF, INC. 


Pennsylvania 


Wilkes-Barre 
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